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“No 390—Vou. XV.] 


OUR SIXTEENTH VOLUME. 

Tar present number, which concludes the 
15th volume, affords an excellent opportu- 
rity to subscribe to Frank Lesiie’s ILLvs- 
mutep NEWSPAPER, the first permanent 
publication of the kind on this continent, and 
the model upon which its imitations are now 
carried on. The pioneer of Illustrated 
Newspapers in America, it has led the way 
inthe past, as it will continue to do in the 
future, combining prompt and authentic pic- 
torial representations of all current and im- 
portant events with brilliant and original 
works of fiction, poetry, a carefully prepared 
epitome of the news of the week, and other 
interesting reading matter. 

We have in the present volume introduced 
afeature at once novel, attractive and valu- 
sble—the publication of Prize Tales, with 
illustrations by our best Artists. 
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NEW YORK, MARCH 21, 1863. 


This attempt to call forth and foster Ameri- 

can genius, although attended with an im- 
mense outlay, and requiring the utmost 
discrimination, has met with so great a suc- 
cess, that we shall continue our endeavors 
—never before attempted in any country~— 
to raise the standard of our National litera- 
ture. 
In referring to our successes in the 
past year, we have to state that, great as 
they have been, we shall redouble our efforts 
to surpass them. 

Our War Illustrations speak for themselves, 
and proclaim that they are the most reliable 
and spirited ever published. We have had, 
and still have, competent draughtsmen with 
every division of the army, and with every 
expedition of the National forces on sea or 
land, and have presented a series of ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF THE Wak, far surpassing in nwm- 
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ber, accuracy, and excellence anything that has 
ever yet been attempted, in this department, on 
this side of the Atlantic. Nine-tenths of all 
the illustrations of the war that have ap- 
peared in Europe, and most of those which 
have been reproduced in lithograph or 
oil in this country, have been copied from 
Frank LESLie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWsPAPER— 
an involuntary tribute to its accuracy and 
the skill of its Artists. 

Over 900 Illustrations of the War, Views 
of Places, of Battles, Portraits of Distin- 
guished Officers and Worthy Privates, Meps, 
Plans, etc., etc., have been published during 
the year, forming acomplete Pictorial History 
of the War. . 

In a word, it is our determination to make 
FRANK LeEsiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
the best, as it is the cheapest Pictorial and 
Family Paper in the world. 


SOLDIERS’ GRAVEYARD IN THE CAMP NEAR FALMOUTH, VA —FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTI#I, 
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GRAVEYARD IN THE CAMP. 


THE picture we publish on this page repre- 
sents a graveyard near Falmouth, Virginia, and im- 
mediately contiguous to the soldiers’ tents. One 
would think that such a view must tutor the hearts of 
our gallant fellows to a sepulchral gloom; but a sol- 
dier’s experience has rubbed that fine sentimental and 
womanly enamel from their hearts, and they stand 
ready to take their places in the same spot at the call 
of duty. 

Our Artist says: “I send an exact sketch of a 
graveyard in camp. It is very remarkable to a 
stranger, when first visiting the army,to notice the 
proximity of the burial grounds to the tents of the 
soldiers. Sometimes, as in the present instance, it is 
close beside the encampment; sometimes on the 
slope of a hill among the pine stumps, the grim re- 
mains of a lordly forest. A friend’s, perhaps a 
brother’s hand is seen in the homely decoration on the 
grave—a piece of a cedar or a pine bough planted at 
the head, and a few pe poles placed around, are all 
that show where a patriot warrior takes his last 
sleep.” 





FRANK LESLIE’S 
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Barnum’s American Museum, 
EXTRAQRDINARY NOVEQRTY. 


I TTTLE MINNIE WARREN, the Em- 
4 press of Beauty, sister of Mre. General Tom 

Thumb, only 25 inches high and weighing but 19 

Pounds, is to be scen at all hours, with > 

and other curiosities. SPLENDID DRAMATIC 

PERFORMANCES duily, at 3 and 7h o’clock P. M. 

Admission 25 cents. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


FRANK LESLIE.........:0006 PROPRIETOR, 
E.G SQUIER.......... Geotasenenee Epiron, 


NEW YORK, MARCH 21, 1863, 


All Communications, Books for Review ete., must 
be 1 to FRANK LESLIE, 19 City Hall Square, 
ew York, 

















Dealers supplied and subscriptions received for 
FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, also 
FRANK LESLIE’s PictortsL HIsTORY OF THE 
WAk OF 1861, by GrorGr P. Bemis & Co., Propri- 
e/ors of the London American, 100 Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, England, Single copies always on sale, 





TERMS FOR THIS PAPER: 


One copy one year. eo ccccccccccccvccccocce $3 50 
SGD seuneebskssstaxésuacdsec 5 00 
Four “ He  _.S08gbeed Bettiednc000s0 9 00 

00 


To Subscribers to “Frank Leslie’s Picto- 
rial Histery of the War.” 

In consequence of the indisposition of the 
editor, this important work has been neces- 
cessarily delayed several weeks. I[t will now 
be resumed, and No. 30 will be issued on 
March 30, and the succeeding numbers will 
hereafter appear at regular periods. 

This work is electrotyped, and all previous 
numbers can be had. Price 25 cents. 

Canvassers can make more on this great 
National work than on any other. 


Summary of the Week. 
TENNESSEE. 

Tie Union forces sustained a defeat, on a 
small scale, on Thursday, March 5th, at Spring- 
ville, a Village about 15 miles from Franklin, 
33 miles south from Nashville, and 25 miles 
S.W. from Murfreesboro’. The facts appear 
to be these: On the 4th March, five regiments 
of infantry and one battery of the 18th Ohio, 
with the ’th Pennsylvania and 2d Michigan 
cavalry, under command of Col. Coburn, of 
the 33d Indiana, adwanced on Springville, 
from Franklin, where Gen. Gilbert remained 
with seven regiments inreserve. AtSpring- 
ville they were attacked by a Confederate 
force of 18,000 men, under Gen. Van Dorn. 
Several spirited skirmishes occurred during 
the day, our troops camping four miles dis- 
tant. On the 5th, a movement was apparent, 
and during some disorder on our left they 
suddenly opened on our men with three 
batteries, on different points, at the same 
time. The enemy also appeared on each 
flank in greatly superior force. The unequal 
contest was maintained with great determin- 
ation, with heavy loss on both sides, and re- 
sulted unfortunately to our troops, a large 
part of the 33d Indiana, 19th Michigan, 22d 
Wisconsin and 85th Indiana, with the most 
of their commissioned officers, being cap- 
tured. Our artillery and cavalry were suc- 
cessfully withdrawn. The 124th Ohio was 
out, but returned without loss. The rebels 
fell back nextday. Their force was infantry, 
with heavier artillery than ours. 

Gen. Gilbert’s non-action, in failing to rein- 
force Col. Coburn, is severely censured by the 
officers and men. 

VIRGINIA. 

On Tuesday, the 3d March, Gen. Hooker 
dispatched an expedition, under Col. Phelps, 
which left Belle Plain in steamers, for North- 
umberland county. It visited Heathsville, 
which they found deserted; then, throwing 
out large foraging parties from that base 
into Lancaster county and in other directions, 
they succeeded in capturing large supplies of 
corn, cattle, horses, etc. Among the prison- 
ers taken was Col. Claybrook, a rebel officer; 
a large quantity of correspondence also fell 
into their hands. . Col. Phelps reports the 
country as quite deserted, and barren of 
almost everything. Heathsville was a hand- 
some post village, capital of Northumberland 
county, Va., is situated on the northern neck, 
92 miles north-east from Richmond, one mile 
from the head of Coan river, a navigable inlet 
opening into the Potomac. It has a large 
church, an academy and a mill. It is now 
paying the penalty of rebellion, being entirely 
deserted. 





GEORGIA. 

The Nashville has been destrvyed in the 
Ogeechee river by a heavy fire from our 
jron-clads. Our last number contained a 
sketoh of her at her moorings, near the rail- 
road bridge, where she met her well-deserved 
doom. 





LOUISIANA. 

By the steamer Columbis, which arrived 
at this port eurly ou the 7th, we have advices 
from New Orleans to the 27th ult. There 
had been no military movement of import- 
ance. Gen. Weitzel had a strong force in 
the Lafourche country, watching the enemy’s 
movements. It was rumored that Gen. 
Grover, in command at Baton Rouge, had 
refused to refused to recognize the negro 
regiments which had been sent there, and 
that Gen. Banks had in consequence issued a 
special order commanding their recognition. 
Business in New Orleans was dull. A number 
of released National prisoners had arrived 
there, including our men captured at Galves- 
ton, a party of regulars surrendered by the 
traitor Twiggs 22 months ago, and those cap- 
tured on board the Queen of the West. 

The rebels have a report from Port Hudson 
that Gen. Banks’s forces, or a portion of them, 
are moving toward that point from Baton 
Rouge. A dispatch, dated the 25th Feb., 
announces that a force of 4,000 men were 
marching toward Lorganza, the advance 
guard being at Amite river, only 12 miles 
from Port Hudson. A subsequent dispatch, 
dated the 27th, announces that the ‘“‘ Yankees” 
had been driven from Point Coupée. The 
Richmond papers of the 6th, however, say 
that an attack upon Port Hudson is daily 
expected. 


THE NEWS FROM EUROPE. 


Tne European news by the last steamer is 
peculiarly interesting, since it records a decided reac- 
tion in the opinion and scntimeut of the only nation 
which can permanently, or even effectively, influence 
our national crisis. In the present aspect of Euro- 
pean affuirs the Emperor of France will take no se- 
rious step on either Continent—more especially on 
this—without the co-operation of England, either 
moral or physical, althougi the persistent abuse of 
England, and the lavish sycophancy of France, dis- 
played by some portions of our press, might well 
tempt a less cautious and sagacious man than Louis 
Napoleon to over-estimate his ability and influence 
with the American people. This irritating wea- 
pon has been most effectively wielded against us 
bv the rebels, who sustain a newspaper in London 
for the express purpose of reprinting every article 
vilifying Great Britain or her institutions, They 
even go to the length of interpolating diatribes 
afainst the unhappy English, even more virulent 
than the “‘ genuine article.” 

We are happy to notice that the ruse has been 
played out, and that England is now coming to her 
sccond sober thought. In Liverpool, Carlisle and 
Edinburgh large and enthusiastic mectings have been 
held, in which the policy of Abraham Lincoln has 
been fully endorsed, Without attaching an undue or 
undignified importance to foreign opinion, jt would 
be puerile or traitorous to undervalue luman sympa- 
thy in a battle which we are fighting for the whole 
human race, as well as for ourrelves. 

There is arumor that a loan for $15,000,000 has 
been made in Paris for the Confederate Government. 
The money to be spent in building iron-clads in Eng- 
land for the Emperor of China, the num de gucrre of 
Jeff Davis in England. 

The insurrection in Poland has assumed such di- 
mensions as to seriously threaten to make it an Eu- 
ropean question, or compli ‘ation, as the diplomatists 
term it. Prussia having made a convention to help 
Russia in a certain way, had been emphatically con- 
demned by England and remonstrated with by 
France—the popular sympathies of both nations be- 
ing notoriously in favor of the Poles. Austria’s jea- 
lousy of both Prussia and Russia has, mirabile dictu, 
likewise given her a leaning tothe popular side. It 
will thus be seen that the Polish insurrection may 
indirectly prove of considerable benefit to the Union 
cause by paralyzing our European enemies. 

The Marseilles Semaphore says that Franve will 
occupy the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. If #0, this will 
bring her into direct conflict with England. The 
news brought by the last mail from Panama is that a 
detachment of French troops had been sent to the 
mouth of the Coatzacoalcos, with a gunboat to 
blockade Minatitlan. 

The ship of mercy, George Griswold, has arrived 
in Liverpool, and had been received with due honors. 
With that love for Queen Victoria which almost 
partakes of a national idolatry, and which drew from 
Victer Hugo the sarcasm that ‘the English wor- 
shipped a Virgin Mary, but that her name was Victo- 
ria”—the concentrated braiu, beef and heart of Eng- 
land were fixed upon one object, and that was the 
marriage of Queen Victoria’s son and heir, Albert 

cdward, whose recollections of the South muat be 
confined to the fact that the only insult he received 
in America was in the Capital of Slavedom, Rich- 
mond, 





THE IDLER ABOUT TOWN. 

WE feel once more in our element as we 
gaze round upon the vast assemblage of beauty and 
fashion, diamonds and laces, in the high temple of art 
and exclusiveness, the Academy of Music. The 
opening night witnessed a great turn-out from every 
fashionable avenue and street in the city. Every seat 
was filled, all the standing-places thronged, and we 
secmed to think we felt the old times come back again, 
when the Opera was an excitement and the advent of 
a new prima donna set all musical circles wild. The 
audience looked genial, the chilling stiffness of the 
past year had disappeared, and every one seemed 
under the influence of a pleasant anticipation. We 
understood this change and traced it without difficulty 
to the personal influence of Max Marctzek. He was 
always popular—the people trusted in him, and his 
welcome back proved satisfactorily that he had not 
failen one jot from his position. 

The Opera chosen for the first night was “ Il Tro- 
vatore.” The cast was as follows: Leonora, Sig- 
nora Medori; Azucena, Mdlle. Salzer; Manrico, 


Signor Mazzolini; il Conte, Signor Bellini; and Fe, . 


rando, Signor Colleti. We do not propose to 
give an extended criticism upon the first perform- 
ance of these artists for obvious climatic reasons. 
The change from a genial region to ovr warm, icy, 


snowy, rainy, horribly uncomfortable district, cannot 
fail to seriously affect the delicate vocal organizations 
of our foreign song birds. We therefore purpose to 
mention only the pleasant parts of the perfor umnce, 
aud they were so numerous as to achieve a positive 
success. All the artists arc admirable actors, far be- 
yond the general average of vocalists, and the spirit 
of the performanees was beyond all cavil. They are 
all aceomplished artists, graduates from a fine school, 
and will assuredly sustain the high reputation which 
has preceded them. 

The chorus has been very much strengthened, and 
happily with good and fresh voices. The orchestra 
numvers forty-five performers, thus affording more 
than the usual strength in the stringed quartette, a 
point m which our orchestras are generally weak, and 
under the competent leadership of Maretzek we may 
look for greater perfection in these departments than 
heretofore. Everything promises well for the suc- 
cess of the Opeia, and we trust that the receipts will 
induce Maretzek to prolong his season for three 
neonths at least. 

The farewell concerts of Carlotta Patti have been 
attended by overflowing audiences, and the charming 
vocalist has won fresh honors to bear with her to 
Europe. She leaves this week, but promises to return 
here to renew her career, which has begun 80 pros- 
parously. 

Mason & Thomas gave their Fourth Classical Quar- 
tette Soirée at Dodworth’s Room last Tuesday even- 
ing. It was largely attended, and'was an admirable 
performaance in every ne ny 

Gottechalk has arrived in the city, and is resting 
froin the labors of the most successful tour that he 
ever made through the Western country. We under- 
stand that he will soon commence his concerts at 


inne Hall. 

Wallack’s Theatre has been going through a series 
of benef#t probations, which have resulted most favor- 
ably for the recipients. The programme for this week 
in rieh and varied, and it must be remembered that 
Mr. «ad Mrs. John Scfton take their annual benefit 
on Saturday evening. 

Mri. John Wood will take her fareweH benefit at 
Laurn Keene’s on Saturday evening. We mention 
this fict, to let all our friends know that there should 
be a bumper house on that occasion, 

as Richings will carry through the meJodrama of 
“ Satamella” at Niblo’s for this weck, but something 
new is in preparation for the week following. 

Barn um is still in the ascendant. Miss Minnie War- 


at the Museum, which is crowded day and night. 
There is a regular old-fushioned rush there all the 
time, ‘Those who would see this extraordinary pair 
should make the best use of their time, for they will 
not remain long. All the standard curiosities are 
also on exbibition. 


—= = = 
THE GOLD PANIC IN WALL STREET— 
END OF THE CARNIVAL. 


TuvurRspay, the 5th of March, 1863, will 
be long remembered in Wall street; for on that day 
the men who had the most gold were the most miser- 
able. Jews and Gentiles seemed by a natural instinct 
to shrink from the sight of that mctal—or even brass, 
for alas! that reminded them of that most precious 
but dangerous of metals. Colossal fortunes had been 
made by men in a metal they had scarcely ever scen 
before, and which they had really began to consider 
asa myth. Irish Biddies, who had saved a tew dol- 
lars in their stockings, had pondered deeply over the 

wopeeey of converting it into paper instead of a 

usband, and derea th lves heiresses ; while 
millionaires, on the other band, who had no gold, 
had incipient doubts whether they were not in a 
dream, and inquired if after all a were worth any- 
oe. Fabulous amounts of bullion passed from 
hand to hand without any having seen an ounce. 
Jones, who bought at 151 on Monday, sold it at 153 on 
Tutsday, to repurchase it at 166 on Wednesday, to 
sell again on Thursday at 160; in short, a golden de- 
lirium seized on all. ‘'ompkins had his geld watch 
melted, his gold spoons converted into coin, and be- 
gan to ponder whether the medal he received as a 
token for eminent services from the Pork and Beans 
National Association ought not to go the way of all 
= when it commands a premium of above 70 per 
cent. 

Wall street, as a matter of course, became the thea- 
tre where this carnival was held—gold there rode tri- 
umphantly on greenbacks, who, as Shakespeare says, 
endured the wrong with a most dejected visage. All 
of a sudden the chill wind of Washington blew into 
the street, and a tax upon these miserable specula- 
tors ina nation’s misfortune ~~). them to grief, 
Jew, Christian, Republican and mocrat, lottery 
brokers and bill shavers, found their occupation gone, 
and in two days gold fell from 172 to 151! Every one 
knows that when a fancy stock or any other thing be- 

ns to fall there is no knowing how far it will go. 
The reporter of the New York Herald gives the tol- 
lowing vivid sketch of the scene: 

“There never was seen such a deplorable crew of 
disappointed money grabbers on the rampage since 
the days of Titus. any ludicrous scenes were en- 
acted around the brokers’ offices. Jostling, and 
crowding, and trampling—some endeavoring to get 
in, some to getout, all impatient and all resolutel 
bent on falsifying the old aphorism, which says: ‘ 
fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.’ ‘hough 
kindred spirits, there was nothing of a kindred feel- 
ing among then, save in the great desire to get rid of 
their gold, which they had been previously so anx- 
ious to hold over for higher prices. Most of the 
heavy speculators were Jews, and they cut miserable 
figures as they rushed to and fro, foaming at the 
mouth, cursing with impotent rage Old Abe and Se- 
eretary Chase, who had brought this ruin on the 
house of their fathers. One incident is worth relat- 
ing. A Jew, named Meyers, having some gold trans- 
actions with a Christian, the latter, on closing the 
business, asked Meyers his name, 

“** Meyers,’ replied the other. 

“* What’s your Christian name ?’ 

** Me ish got no Christian name; me ish a Jew.’ 

‘Another ancient-looking Hebrew was so aston- 
ished at the state of affairs in Wall street—th: impe- 
tuous rush of people flying as if yoy by an army 
with benners, the amount of gold they carried, and 
the alarm exhibited in their countenances, as if fear- 
ing to be left behind in the race—that, after some 
time contemplating the scene with lowered brow, he 
raised his head and exclaimed : 

“*Mein Gott! dere ish been noting like dish since 
de erecetng: of de Red Sea.’ 

“The old gentleman was overheard by an Irish ap- 
ple woman, near whom he stood at the time,and 
who, guessing his meaning, quickly said: 

“*Oh! the divil sink the whole of yez in the same 
Red Say, thin, and may this be only the beginnin’ of 

our troubles, you set of miserable nagurs, yez. 

ivil a copper, let alone a bit of silver, did you lave 
us.” 








BOOK NOQTICES. 


SPREES AND SPLASNES; OR, Droit RECOL- 
LECTIONS OF TOWN AND Country. By HENRY 
Monronp., New York: Carleton, 


A pleasant companion for an idic half hour before 
dinner, or a solitary journey in a railroad car. Much 
fun, but little wit, apounding in slang and dash, 
practical jokes, and a good-hifmored view of outside 
city life as it is to thousands, “‘ This House to be 
Sold” is the best thing in it. 


Tactics; OR, CuPpiD In SHouLpER-STRapPs. 
New York: Carleton. 

By a lady, we understand, and a very natural out- 

growth of the times; full of localiams, sprightly and 
leagant. The skeleton of the book, from ‘‘ Hardee’s 
Aght Infantry Tactics,” was a happy thought, and 

acted upou with all the impulse and guickuess «ia 

woman of socicty. 





ren amd Commodore Nutt still hold their levee~ at | 


Seconp Sertes OF THE ORFuUEUs C. Kuo 


Papers. New York: Carleton, 
| A book of this sort is always best in its first spar), 
| yet those who read the first series will be sure to ,,. 
the second, and those who did not will be sure t, rs 
amused. ” 


Tue NATIONAL ALMANAC AND ANNUAL Re. 
Cord. Philadelphia, Geo. W. Childs; London, » 
Trubner § Co.; Paris, Hector Bossange, Square 

12mo, 700 pp. 7” 

The erudite critic of Forney’s Press, Dr. Mackey, 

gives, in reviewing this admirable work, the followin, 


statistics. These will afford our readers some ide, , 
the labor and cost of getting up such €xcelleut work, 
as ‘ Frank Leslie’s Illu : 


strated Almanue” ani Chijy: 
“ National Almanac,” both of which should bo. 
every man’s house. Dr. Mackenzie says : : 

“ Not only printers, but many not connected wit] 
the profession of letters, may thank us for . few py. 
ticular details respecting the work. It coutaing gy. 
pages—in the convenient and handsome square jyp,, 
size—and each copy weighs about « pound snd a hls, 
consequently it takes 1,500 pounds of paper to | 4, 
copies of the book, and the cost of this tine paper; 
exactly double what it was a year igo. * The x, 
tional Almanac,’ contains 2,726,167 ems; and, ost; 
mating each em as equal to two letters, this is equiys, 
lent to 5,457,334 letters (being more letters than ar 
contained in ten volumes of the size of Iryino, 
works). Of this amount, 1,184,358 ems consist’: 
tabular matter. ‘The volume is set in pear!, agate qj 
non | type, which was cast expressly for th, 
work. The alterations and corrections cost over g7,. 
cnd, as the charge for these is 20 cents per hour, thy. 
time consumed in making them occupied 3,500 hours: 
of course, numerous compositors shared this labor. 
The composition, electrotyping and corrections eos 
nearly $4,000. To this must be added the expenses 
of printing, of binding and of advertising. ‘yy. 
charge for editing and for contributions is x heayy 
item also. Besides the eminent writers whose name, 
are affixed to their respective articles, eleven other 
persons were enga on the work. It takes, large 
outlay, as well as the united action of many minds 
to produce such a volume as this.” 


CONGRESS. 


Monpay, March 2.—SENATE.—A message 
was received from the President, accompanying t\. 
correspondence with the working men of England 
and the address of the distressed operatives of Ene. 
land to the New York Relief Committee, ete. A pro 
viso, offered by Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, that yo 
person of African descent shall be commissioned ys 
an officer in the service of the United States, was 
adopted by a vote of 18 to 17; but this was subse. 
quently modified, so that none but company ¢ flicers 
can be commissioned, and these only in companies 
composed exclusively of persons of African desceyt. 
The vote on the passage of the bill was 26 yeas to 1) 
nays. A petition was presented from Wm. Cornell 
frets praying for the admission of Colorado as, 


HousE,—The report of the Committee of Confer. 
ome on the Indemnification bill was concurred in—97 
4c. 

TUESDAY, March 3.—SENATE.—Passed the Tarif 
moditications ; the Mediation resolutions of Mr. Suw- 
ner; the Nevada Mint bill; the Academy of Sciences 
bill; the bill to re te grades in the Navy; the 
Idaho Territory bili; the Bint to admit the State of 
Nevada; agreed to the Conference report on the In- 
ternal Revenue bill; and at midnight were at work 


on the Miscellaneous Appropriation Dil!, in which 
they voted, yeas 17, nays 20, to keep the Third Mile- 
ge clause. The Coastwise Telegraph bill failed; also 


the bill authorizing the establisament of |’rovisional 
Government. 

Hovuse.—Has put through almost everything of im 
portance. Among the leading acts are these. To 
detect and punish frauds op the Revenue ; authorizing 
Letters of Marque; for a Branch Mint in Nevada; 
amending the Tariff and reducing the duty on Paper; 
allowing United States Courts to issue executions; 
the Internal Revenue amendments, iucluding a tox 
on sales of coin and bullion; the Miscellaneous Ap 

sropriation bill, with the third mileage clause (carried 

y two majority); to reorganize the Courts of the 
District of Columbia; the Sumner Mediation resolu- 
tions—102 to 27; to organize Idaho Territory ; about 
property in insurrectionary districts; to regulate 
proceedings in prize cases. 

WEDNESDAY, March 4.—The Thirty-seventh Con 
gress terminated at noon. Several subjects were 
acted ppen, and the proceedings were very interesting. 
The bills to admit the ‘Territories of Nebraska, 
Nevada and Colorado as States failed to get through 
both Houses for want of time. ‘Soon after thie adjourn- 
ment of the two Houses of Co: 88 the Senate met 
in extraordinary session, in accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s call ; but, beyond the election of Senator Foote, 
of Vermont, as i Officer pro tem., and the 
administration of the oath of office to new members, 
little business was transacted. 

THURSDAY, March 5—SENATE.—The United States 
Senate sat — in extra session. Mr. ‘Thomas A. 
Hendricks, of Indiana, and Mr. William Sprague, of 
Rhode Island, were sworn in as Senators, and took 
their seats. The President, pro tem., Mr. Foote, was 
authorized to appoint the standing committecs. A 
resolution was adopted, returning to President Liv- 
coln all the military nominations which expired with 
the late Senate, 








THE Future or Arrica.—Africa is a col- 
tinent of which comparatively little is yet known, 
though the native of Africa, without any will in the 
matter, sets the whole civilized world by the ear. 
But Africa is yet to have its share in the human drama, 
ena onitsownsoil. It possesses resources which 
will yet be developed to an astonishing degre. 
Slowly but surely are enterprise and science pushing 
their way to its hidden recesses of wealth. Dr. Davi 
Livingstone writes: “‘ Africa is a continent of the 
future. It is impossible to recite its capabilities. It 
is pre-eminently a cotton country, for here the plast 
is perennial, and requires little of that toil necessary 
where it is an exotic; no frost endanger the crop’, 
and the best qualities yield largely. Slave-hunting* 
the atest Grawback known—it depopulates 
country #0 much that labor becomes dead in proper 
tion to its prevalence.” 


ArGHaN Move or Hanorna.—These Af 
phan soldiers are truly the most lawless set of v! 
ains to be found in the country. They oppress 
Ree le in — manner with the utmost impuolly 
Nothing is safe from their clutches; cattle-liftins 
burglary and the kidnapping of boys are acts of dey 
oceurrence in the city and neighboring villag’ 
Where force is of no avail to enforce their demand 
they wreak their vengeance on the unhappy offender 
by » accusations of robbery, defrauding (over 
ment 6f revenue, sedition and such like, (f late this 
outrageous conduct of the soldiery has become S 
flagrant and of such frequent occurrence, that the 
Sardar has been obliged to resort to very 8'" 
measures to check the evil, and some seven or “es” 
of the most daring of the culprits have been hms’ 
in a most barbarous manner on the parade rou? 
a warning to others similarly disposed to unbow! 





ded 


lawlessness. The gallows were formed of 4 <M" 
beam, supported at each end on a high post about - 
feet or more high. The justly-doomed victims 0)” 
law were hauled up to the cross-beam by 4 rope". 
ened round the neck, and running in a block pu’ 
fixed to it. Here they were allowed to ling ot 
| few moments, and then suddenly let down with 2'™ 
and immediately on falling to the ground they" 
again hoisted up to the cross beam. And this Ph 


cess of hoisting up and dropping down was ee 
some dozen tines. till at last the neck becam Jeet 
cated and signs of life disappeared. For minore’ 4 
scores of men had their ears cut off or slit '" a in 
not a few were exposed to the public £9” by be 
nailed by the cars to the posts at the entrance 
| principal bazaar, and kept in this position fro"™ 

\ tise to sunset, 
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EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


j¢e—The milk producers have hed a 
een i order to regulate the pri:e, in humble 
imitation of the paper fraternity. Mr. Gill, of Pough- 
xeepsic, said in the course of his speech that the 
number of caps brought to the city amounted two 
years ago to 2,379 cans, at 40 quarts, on the Harlem 
road; 2,2000n the Erie; 450 on the Hudson River 
road; 240 on the Long Island road; 100 on the New 
Haven round; 2000n the New Jersey roads. In 1862 
the Erie road transported 6,180,5374 gallons, and in 
1861, 5,967,775 gallons, showing a Jarge increase. 


_—— The regular monthly meeting of the New York 
Historical Society was held on the 3d of March, at 
the room of the society in Second avenue, Hon. Lu- 
ther Bradish presiding. A large and brilliant au- 
dience was present. The paper of the evening was by 
Mr. Henry Dawson, on “‘ New York on Sunday, April 
9, 1775,” on the reception of the news of the first 
pattie of the Revolution. He gave a minute and in- 
teresting account of the appearance of the city at 
that period, and the scenes which transpired during 
the revolutionary struggle. A vote of thanks was 
tendered to Mr. Dawson, and the Rev. Dr. Fletcher 
was called on to speak, He spoke briefly of his tra 
yels in Brazil, and stated that many members of the 
society had been ele.ted honorary and corresponding 
members of the Historical Society of Brazil. Hon. 
George Bancroft was elected foreign correspondisg 
member in place of the late Rev. Dr. Robinson. 


— The gold panic in Wall street was so great on 
the 5th of Murch that two of the specul.tors, named 
Leon Nassau aud Julius Hart, were arrested on a 
cherge of assaulting the officers. Justice Dowlin 

ave them a severe reprimand, but in consideration o 
heir excited state then let them go. The scene in 
Wall street was maniacal. 

—— Atthe late meeting of the Chamber of Com: 
merce very strong remarks were made by those gen- 
erally staid men, the merchants of New York, on the 
conduct of Ly = y in permitting the numerous pri- 
yateers to be built which arc now preying on our 
commerce. The owner of the Jacob Bell, however, 
said he had iaith in England repairing the wrong she 
had committed. 


— The second annual Commenceme of the 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College took pl on the 
evening of the 5th of March. Archbishc. Hughes 
was present, and made an excellent addr ; to the 


party assembled. 


— The Harbor Defence Roard have requested 
Gen. McClellan, Admiral ne Capt. Ericsson 
and other eminent men to meet it, in order to have 
the benefit of their advice. 


—— Anew ferry is yesnepes from the New Jersey 
railroad depot to the foot of 32d street in New York, 
so as to take Hudson river railroad baggage and 
freight for the South directly from train to train. 


— Mr. Schelting, whose house at East New York 
was torn down last December by a military mob, has 
sued Kings county for $5,500 damages. 

— The Republicans of Hartford have nominated 
Col. Henry C. Deming, a War Democrat, for Con- 
gress from the ist District. In accepting the nom’- 
nation he said: ‘* Wen the rebels themselves took 
slavery from beneath the wings of constitutional 
compromise and immediately placed it outside of the 
Constitution, they absolved me from being any longer 
its apologist or defender. They have themselves de- 
stroved their cherished institution by their own act, 
and I have no tears to shed over its crave.” 


— Gov. Sprague has resigned the office of 
Governor of Rhode Island, in order to assume that of 
United States Senator. There is no Lieut.-Governor, 
Samuel G. Arnold, who was elected last spring, hav- 
ing resigned in order to serve till March 4th in the 
United States Senate. William C. Cozzens, of New- 
port, the presiding officer in the State Senate, be- 
comer, in accordance with the provision of :he Con- 
stitution of Rhode Island, the Acting Governor after 
Gov. Sprague’s resignation, 

—— On Sundar, March 1, an accident occurred on the 
Pennsylvania railroad caused by a land slide. The 
engine and tender, baggage and express cars were 
thrown into ten feet of water. ‘Two lives were lost, 
and many persons were wounded. 


' —-Col. Ernest Roumaine has teen officially re- 
ceived at the Department of State, and presented his 
credentials as Charge d’Affaires from Hayti. 


— Rochester, Oswego, Troy, Utica and Lockport, 
in this State, have elected Democratic charter 
officers. 

—— A mass meeting of different nationalities was 
held at the Steuben House on the 4th of March, to 
protest against foreign intervention. The excited 
orators denounced Louis Napoleon with great viva- 
pd and layer, England, as usual, ec me in for a 
share. 


— The express train on the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, ou the 2d of March, met witha serious accident 
near Perryville. A slide of carth and rock came 
down, and although the watchman was at his post, 
there was not time to give warning in season to check 
the train, and it ran into the obstruction, throwin 
the engine, express, baggaje and smoking cars o 
the track and down an embankment. The passenger 
cars, with the exception of the smoking car, remained 
on 7 \ ae One was killed, and eight were 
wounded, 


—— A Union Club has just been formed in Boston, 
Edward Everett presidiag. They have borvght the 
Abbott Lawrence mansion, at a cost of $50,000, for 
their headquarters. The object of the organization 
is the unwavering support of the Government in put- 
ting down the rebellion, 


— The Philadelphia Press states that upwards of 
$1,000,000 have been subscribed in New York for the 
uew at line, and subscriptions are about to be 
received in Philadelphia. The company is to have a 
have a capital of $3,000,000, and to extend its wires, 
which are to be built for cash, and in a most substan- 
tial manner, from Halifax via Boston to New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, with 
branches from New York via Albany, Buifulo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Chicago to Milwaukee, and from 
Philadelphia to Harriaburg, Pittsburg, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Louisville aud st. Louis, aud with mate- 
Beeeraaches to all the chief towns in the Western 

8, 


—— A number of gentlemen interested in the At- 
laatic Telegraph Company met at the rooms of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce on the 5th instant. 
Mayor Opdyke presided. Messrs. Cyrus W. Ficld, 
’ .E. Dodge, Peter Cooper, E. Cunard and A. A. 
ow made remarks, and a resolution recommending 
the public to aid the undertaking was adopted. 
Srmmittee was appointed to call a public meeting. 

“yor Opdyke subscribed £500 sterling to the fund, 
Pal other gentlemen contributed £2,700 sterling. Mr. 
isla stated that £195,000 had been subscri in 
ogland, but it was determined not to commence ope 
rations until £300,000 are subscribed. 


. _ Jonathan Ely, of Wilbraham, 85 years of age, 
raid days since walked to Spriugfield, ten miles 
‘back. He returned with a roil of leather under 


—~ arm, aud walked as smart and erect as most young 
hen of 25. 


—- Laura Keene is about to build a new theatre on 
corner of Broadway and 13th street in New York, 


beater Charles G. B. Ryder, of Dunbarton, N. H., 

Ay 24 six years old that has eaten apples froma 

ont - ) seed Boston, and he belongs to the sixth gen- 

wh ithat have eaten a yples from the same tree, 
lich was brought from Scotland. 


A fine statue of Subrina, which was presented 

2 plmherst College by Joel Hayden, of Haydenville, 
A aay Sod two since, and which has stood in the Col- 
ower garden, was almost cutirely ruined on 


thy nie 
night of March ist, by some vandal miscreant. 
art Commissioner Boutwell has decided that the 


tive tothe given by clerks of cities and towns relu- 





burial of the dead (chap. 21, acc, 4 of gene- 





| 
| 
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ral statutes) must have the revenue stamp of ten cents 
affixed, 


-—— The Bath Times says that the ladies of Hunne- 
well’s Point (Fort Popham), have built a school- 
house, raising the money by means of levees—the 
town having refused 'o build one. 


—— The New Bedford Cordage Company has just 

turned out a feurteen-inch om 

oms one: weighing 5,600 pounds, to be used in haul- 

—" e British steamer Culedouia, ashore on Cape 
od. 


_—— A shocking crinoline burning case occurred at 
Newark, N.J., on March ist. The family of Isaac 
Stone reti ed to reat and left the wife and mother in 
the sitting-room as usual. At mi night a smell of 
fire alarmed one of the boys, and on guing downstuirs 
he stumbled over the charred remains of his mother, 
whose body was literally baked. 


—— The Worcester Spy reports that the family of 
David Nye, in Oakham, have been severely afflicted 
with the diphtheria disease. Of a group of six child- 
ren five have died of the fatal complaint during the 
past six weeks. Their ages ranged from five to six- 
teca years, 


—— A cow killed by the train on the Kennebeck 
and Portland road on Tuesday, March 3, belonged 
to a poor widow, and the fact coming to the know- 
7 the passengers, a purse was made up for her 
of $25. 


—— The Purim festival, the nd event of the ball 
season in the Hebrew fashion le world of this city, 
came off at the Academy of Music on the Sth, Be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 people were present. The 
Academy was magnificently decoratev, aud the 
masquerade continued until morning. 


A Washiugton correspondent of the Times 
thus sums up the doings of the late Congress:“ 1. A 
banking system, to which the old United States Bunk 
was indeed ‘ an obsolete idea.’ 2. A tariff, in com- 
—— with which Henry Clay’s would be consi- 
ered Free Trade. 3. Au increase of the regular 
army, of which even the most infatuated of the 
Pointers woald have never dreamed. 4. A centrali- 
zation of power, such as Hamilton mig’t have eulo- 
gized as magnificent. 5 That Freedom for which 
the Old Man Eloquent’ pleaded so warmly.” 


—— One of the largest outspoken Union war meet- 
ings ever seen in this city was held on the 6th of 
March at the Cooper Institute, Mayor Opdyke pre- 
siding. Some of the speakers were of our most dis- 
tinguished and eloquent citizens. ‘the utmost en- 
thusiasm prevailed, and the common sentiment 
expressed was that the war for the suppression of 
the rebellion must be prosecuted vigorously, rnd 
the Government warmly supported in all its efforts 
in this direction. A letter from Mr. Seward was read 
and loudly applauded. The Institute has rarely or 
never been so densely crowded. Gen. Scott, through 
indisposition, was unable to be present. 


—— The Connecticut river is ogue free from ice, 
and navigation is unobstructed. The Hartford 
steamboats resumed their trips on the 8th. 


—— New Jerscy is overrun with burglars. On the 
evening of the 6th of March two stores were rob in 
Hoboken, and on the morning of the 7th a gentle- 
man’s house at West Hoboken was entered xt two 
©’clock in the mig and a large quantity of gold, 
—_ etc., stolen. 8 wife, —~ awakened by the 

urglur shutting their bedroom door, aroused her 
husband, who, finding the house door open, walked 
upon the stoop, when he saw the thief abscouding. 


— Higgins’s carpet warehouse, 43d street, North 
River, was totally consumed cn the morning of Sun- 
day, Sth March. 


— Mr. Van Wyck’s report, exposing the corrup- 
tion of the Custom House, was mysteriously stolen. 
His speech presents a very melancholy view of official 
rascality. 

—— The New Albany (Ind.) Ledger informs its 
readers that New Albany is a poor ae to die in at 
aye mene time, inasmuch asthe rond to the cemetery 
is almost impassable, even fer riderless animals. 


—-— The Provost-Marshal of Philadelphia is waging 
a fierce war witi all persons who, impelicd by motives 
of economy, purchase second-hand soldier clothes. 
Railroad brakemen and pedlars have been his chief 
victims. His last effort was to cut the buttons from 
a peanut man wearing the United States uniform, 


Western.—According to a story in the St. Louis 
Republican, a plan is on feot for the General Assem- 
bly to depose Gov. Gamble and provide either for an 
election by the people or declaring that the President 
of the Senate is ex-officio Governor, and that he ought 
to assume executive functions. 


— A dispatch has been received in Washington 
stating that Van Dorn’s forces, which advanced on 
the 4th March towards Franklin, ‘Tenn., were driven 
back by the Union troops under Gen, Gilbert, 


——A dispatch to the Cincinnati Gazetie, dated 
Murfreesboro’, March 3, states that on the day pre- 
vious a forage train from Gen, R. Granger’s division, 
400 strong, was attacked by the enemy’s cavairy two 
miles from Eaglesville. Gen. Granger himself was 
in command of the protecting force, and drove the 
enemy back after an fousts fight with the loss of five 
killed, 12 wounded and two taken prieoners. This 
was one day subsequent to the affair at Brady ville. 


— Gen. Dodge, from Corinth, Miss., reporte that 
the Confederste troops have been inflicting unheard 
of crueldes upon the Union people of Alabama. 
Houses have been burnt down and their occupants 
driven into the woods. Several have been murdered 
for their Union sentiments. Gen. Dodge is now 
feeding hundreds of families who have neither food 
nor shelter. 


— Gen. Robert B. Mitchell, at Nashville, has is- 
sued a special order, announcing that all individuals 
and corporations attempting to avail themselves of or 
to obey any law of the 80-culled Confederate Congress, 
or any statute of any Legislature passed subsequent 
to the passage of disloyal acts by such Legislature, 
shall forfeit all their property. n pursuance of the 
Confiscation act passed t. the Congress of the United 
States ; and the individuals attempting, for themselves 
cr for corporations, to commit this act of treason, shall 
be sent south of the lines of the United States army. 


—— An exciting criminal case was trie¢ in Chicago, 
recently. It seems in the latter part of December, 
1862, a box wat forwarded from North Adams, Mass., 
to Chicago, Ill., directed to a Mr. Whipple of that 
city. Mr. Whipple being absent from the town when 
the box arrived, it remained in the express office until 
the other day, when being opened it was found to con 
tain an infernal machine of the most formidable 
character. Mr Nehemiah Hodge, of North Adams, 
was arrested immediately on suspicion, an enmity 
having existed for along time between him and the 
person to whom the box was directed. ‘The prisoner 
is to be tried at the next term of the United States 
Court. 


— The cotton market at Nashville is lively, One 
day last week 75 bales were sold at 65 cents per 
pound, ; 


—- The United States Court at Cincinnati has de- 
cided that a citizen not a recognized broker, but who 
nevertheless loans money and buys notes and mort- 
gages, is not a re ular broker, and therefore not 
subject to be taxed, as claimed by Commissioner 
Boutwell. 


— It is sad that millions of dollars of gold are 
yearly brought from San Francisco to this city, of 
which the public have no account, by false invoices 
being given by the shippers, stating an amount much 
less than is actually shipped. 


— An effort is being made in Missouri to reassem- 
ble the joint session oi the Legislature, for the pur- 
pose of making another attempt to elect two United 
States Senators—one for four yeais and the other 
for six. 

Seuthern.—Mr. Jefferson Davis has issued a 
— appointing the 27th March for a solemn 

‘ast, 





| Government that his dinner at the M: 


la hawser, 160 faith- | 





—— Mr. Mascn writes home to the 

«a Louse 
was a perfect triumph, and cannot fail tu have a great 
influence upon Lord Palmerston. Such innocence in 
the author of tha Fugitive Slave Law is amusing. 
Mr. Thompson, the well-known English orator, ata 
large meeting of Englishmen, thus painted Mr. 
Mason: 

**He denounced Mr. Mason, contending that the 
‘Newgate Calendar’ did n t contain the name of so 
black u felon, so dire an enemy oi God and man, as he 
who was entertained at the Mansion House by the 
Lord Mayor. |Loud agen A man-stealer and a 
fugitive slave kidnapper, as Mr. Mason was, was un- 
worthy to unloose the Jatchet of any gentlemanly 
highwayman in the land.” {Immense cheering.) 


—— Private advices from Richmond state that the 
smallpox is making frightful ravages there. ‘The 
disease has assumed the torm of a plag..e, and almost 
every one who can escape from the city has done so. 
The city presented the appearance of a huge hospital. 


— Col. John A. Washington, who was killed in 
the rebel service :n the early part of the war, left a 
roperty in Chicago valued at $30,000. Richard B. 
ashington, by G. R. H. Hughes. his attorney, ap- 
plied for a probate of the will in Cook county, which 
was objected to on the ground that the property was 
reperly subject to confiscation. The Probate Judge, 
ra‘weil, after hearing the case, admitted the will to 
probate. 


—— A recent report of the rebel Secretary ef War 
contains some curious and instructive admissions re- 
garding the stringency of the blockade and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining aT for the rebelarmy. He 
apprehends no difficulty in obtaining a sufficiency of 
arms and ammunition, but the question of subsistence 
is rather an alarming one. The harvests of the past 
season, he says, have not gencrally proved propitious ; 
and notwithstandiny the muc': larger breadth of land 
devoted to the culture of cereals aud forage, the pro- 
duct in many extensive districts is below the average. 


—— The Richmond papers announce that gold has 
reached the enormous premium of 300 per cent. 

Military.—As « warning to soldiers and all who 
are emuiative of a military life, we publish the follow- 
ing sentences passed recently at a Court-Martial held 
at Fort Hamilton and Fort Columbus: 

Privates Joan D. Clark, Joseph J. Zufelt and 
Franklin Yerden were found guilty of disobedience of 
orders, and were sentenced to hard labor, with a ball 
and chain attached, for six months. 

The Fort Columbus Court-Martial found musician 
Robert Reid and private Henry Lewis, of the 6th U.S. 
Intantry, guilty of stealing, and sentenced the for- 
mer ‘‘to liave a 24-pound ball attached to his —_ 
leg by a chain four feet long, to carry on his back a 
board one foot wide aud two feet long, with the word 
‘ Thief,’ inscribed thereon ; to walk post in front of the 
guard-house every altern.te two hours, from reveille 
to retreat, for 30 days, and to forfeit to the United 
States $10 of his monthly pay for one month,” and 
the latter ‘‘ to be confined under charge of the guard 
for six months; to be mulct in the sum of $10 per 
month of his monthly pay for the same time, and at 
the expiration of said period to be dishonorably dis- 
charged the service, without p y or allowances.” 

Private Charles H. Yarriv ton, Co. A, permanent 
party, found guilty of desertion, is ‘to be confined 
at hurd labor in charge of the guard for the balance of 
his enlistment; to forfeit all pay and allowances du- 
ring such continement; and at the expiration of his 
term of enlistment to have his head shaved and to be 
drummed out of the service.” 

Private Patrick O’Brien, 5th U. 8. Artillery, for 
stealing $11 from a comrade, was sentenced “ to for- 
feit all pay and allowances, to have his head shaved, 
and to be drummed out of the service.” 

Gen. Wool very properly said that the sentences 
were too light. 


—- A correspondent wishes to know what punish- 
ment has been awarded to the Chicago paymaster 
who defrauded the Government out of half a million 
of dollars, and if any notice is to be taken of the ship- 
brokers who chartered unseaworthy vessels to the 
Navy Department for the trausportation of troops. 


—— Gen. Hooker has issued an important order, 
designating certain regiments and batteries which do 
not. come up to the requisite standard of discipline, 
and also those which have excelled in soldierly con- 
duct ‘The former he shuts out from all furloughs 
until their condition shall have been improved—the 
latter he rewards, by inereasing the number of fur- 
loughs, both to officers and men. 


—— We are glad to see that the Governmont is 
paying attention to the Medical Department. The 
correspondent of the Dai/y Times says: ‘‘ The fine 
steamboat Capitola, Capt. Thompson, in charge of a 
Sanitary corps of surgeons and nurses, has arrived 
here on their way to Memphis and below. The Com- 
mittee is in charge of the sanitary stores—the most 
complete assortment ever shipped to the army in the 
Western Department. There are 20 volunteer sur- 
geone and 26 lady nurses, all sent from near Indiana- 
polis, for the care and benefit of the Indiana troops 
around Vicksburg. The boat was under charter to 
the United States Government, but she was turned 
over to the State for this trip. The lady nurses are 
of the ‘excellent women not a few’ from that State. 
It will do the soldiers good to get a smile from those 

leasant and kind faces—much more than the other 

ind sometimes referred to,” 


—— On the 2d March the Provost Guard at Fortress 
Monroe captured a large quantity of goods at Lam- 
bert’s Point on Elizabeth river. Four of the smug- 
glers were taken. 


—— Gen. Rosecrans has prohibited the Cincinnati 
Enquirer and Chicago Times troin being circulated 
in his camp—and Gen. Hooker has busied himself in 
superintending the newsboys in his army. 


Nayal.—The pize schooner Annie, of Nassau, 
N. P., from Wilmington, arrived at this port on the 
6th. The Annie was captured, Feb. 256, off Wilming- 
ton, while attempting to run the blockade at that 
place, by the U.S. steamer State of Georgia. She has 
a full cargo of sult. 


—— The brig Herald, Capt.Wing, arrived on the 6th, 
from St. Domingo City, brings home Capt. James 
Warren, Jate of the brig Chastelain, burned by the 
Confederate steamer Alabama. ‘There are also eight 
seamen from that vessel and the barque Golden Rule, 
also burned by the rebels. 


—— One of the officers of the U. 8. gunboat Chip- 
pewa writes, that Lieut. Maury, rebcl, is concocting 
a plan in England to capture our squadron in the 
Mediterranean. The iron-clads now building in Liver- 
pool and Glasgow are intended for the purpose. 


— The British frigate Pctrel arrived in Hampton 
Roads on the 28th Feb., from Charleston. Her officers 
report the rebels have a strong network across the 
channel to the entrance of Charleston, and is fill-d 
with torpedoes, designed to blow up any Federal 
vessel that may attempt to enter. 


— An arrival from Bermuda on the 19th reports 
the arrival of the British steamer Columbia, from 
Charleston, with a cargo of cotton. She would dis- 
charge, and load with arms for a Southern port. 


—— The stcamer Miriam, a mate to the prize Prin- 
cess Royal, was loaded with arms, and would sail for 
Charleston in a week. 


—— A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune was 
aboard the Queen of the West, and escaped with 
difficulty, losing everything but life, The capture 
took place on the Red river, at Gordon’s landing, 
about 15 miles from the mouth of the Black river, on 
the eveuing of Tuesday, Feb. 17. The Queen of the 
West was accompanied by « small steamer, the De 
Soto, formerly used as a ferryboat. In ite new mis- 
sicn it carried a 30-pound Parrott gun. 

— On the 12th of Feb., in lat, 24, long. 65. the 
Florida captured and burned the ship Jacob Fell 
bound from China to New York. The Jacob Bell had 
1,600 tons (chests) of tea on board. Her passengers 
and crew were transferred to « Danish vessel and 
arrived at St. Thomas on the 19th Feb. 


— The Alabama is reported to have been seen off 
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Isabella on the 19th ult., and off Port au Platt, 
ads mingo, the same evening, after chasing a 
Spanish steamer, ‘ 


—Col. McLeod. Murphy, now a Capt. of the U.S.N., 
arrived on the 20th Feb. at Cairo, with 350 picked 
men. This most valuable officer has tranefer:ed his 
services from the military to the naval department, 
to which profession he was brought up. 


—— Great activity prevails atthe Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, where several vessels are fitting out for active 
service; among them the prize vessel Arizova 
carrying four 32 pounder guns, one 3C-pound rifle and 
one 24-pound howitzer. 


— The iron prize steamer Princess Royal, recently 
captured off Charleston, was sold in Philadelphia on 
the Ist., to an agent of the Government, for $120,000, 
its appraised value. 


—— It would seem, by the recent attack on Fort 
McAllister, on the Ogeechee river, near Sayaunah, 
that our iron-clads are a failure, so far as land forts 
are concerned, since that stronghold wa uninjured, 
despite a severe and long-sustained bombardment by 
the Union iron-clads. 


— The rebel iste ship Retribution lately attacked 
a whaler in the Caribbean Sea, and barbarously sunk 
her, with her crew on board, because she refused to 
surrender. 


—— The Californian steamer Northern Light, from 
Arpiowall, which has arrived at this port, reports 
being chased by a mysterious propeller, off the coast 
of Florida, who, when first seen, was flying the Stars 
and Stripes, Union down—a signal of distress. Be- 
fore making towards the vesse! she hauled down the 
flag, put steam on, and gave chase; but as Capt. Tivkle- 

augh had $1,250 000 of specie on board the Northern 

ight, he made all the speed he could and outran his 
pursuer. 


—— The steamer Columbia, from New Orleans, 
Feb. 27, via Havana, March 2, brings some interestin 
items from Mexico and th Gulf. Gen. Forcy had 
issued a proclamation, aunouncing his intention of 
marching on the city of Mexico, but was experiencing 
a delay, it was said, for want of supplies. The Ala- 
bama, Capt. Semmes, landed 22 prisoners from the 
brig Southern Lane and Golden Rule at St. Domingo 
on the 28th ult. These veasels were captured off 
Jamaica. They are owned in New York. ft wus re- 
ported that the Alabama’s commander had on board 
170 chronometers, the pirate spoils of his cruisc. 


— ay ye from Vicksburg state that the Union 
undoats have passed through the canal from the 
iesissippi to Lake Providence, and are doing great 
damage to the rebele. This comes through rebel 








sources. 
Pe: mal. — Mrs. Gladstane, the well-known 
actress, hus made a yreater hit in New Orleans than 


even in Boston and New York. She is prowounced 
to bt the most finished and vivacious aciress on the 
stage. 


—— Capt. Charlton Morgan, a brother of the noto - 
rious rebel guerilla, was recently captured near Lex- 
ington, Ky. He was on a visit to his swectheart. 


—— The Washington correspondent of the Cincin- 
nati Gazette thinks that Col. Rodney Magon, 01 Ohio, 
dismissed from the service for cowardice at Pittsburg 
Landing.and Clarksville, is to be restored. 


—— Mr. Fetridge, the «cll-known concocter of the 
“Balm of a Thousand Flowers,” was recently intro- 
—- to Louis Napoleon asa distinguished American 
author, 


— Col. and Acting Brigadier-Gen. Coburn, whose 
disastrous engagement with the Confecerate Gen. 
Van Dorn, we have recorded in another column, is 
Colovel of the 33d Indian» volunteers, his commission 
dating Sept. 19, 1861. He has seen some service, 
having assisted in defeating Zollicoffer at Wild Cat 
Camp. He was in several other engagements in the 
West. During the summer of 1862 he commanded a 
brigade of Gen. Morgan’s division at Cumberland 
Gap. Mr. Lincoln sent in his name recently for Brig.- 
General, but the Senate has not yet confirmed the ap- 
ocr > ae He is « brave, daring aud yet circumspect 
soldier, 


—— Hon. E.G. Squier has been appointed by the 
President Commissioner under the recent Convention 
with Peru, to proceed thither and adjust the pending 
claims between the United States and that country. 


Obituary.—Col. Daniel D. Tompkins, United 
States Assisiant Quartermaster, died in Brookiyn on 
Thursday, Feb. 24. Col. Tompkins has tor many 
years filled bis position as Quartermaster in this city, 
to the great satisfaction of all who have had official 
intercourse with him, He was a graduate of West 
Point Academy, which he centered as a cudet in 1814, at 
the age of 15 years. His funeral services took place 
on the 2d inst., at his former residence, No. 374 Heury 
street, Brooklyn. ‘The attendauce was very large. 
Rey. T.S. Drowe, of St. Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, 
was thé officisting clergyman. ‘The military escort 
consisted of three companies of infantry aud one com- 
pany of marines, accompanied by a bund, the whole 
under the command of Maj. Prince of the regular 
army. The procession moved down Atlantic street 
to the South ferry, and having crossed, proceeded up 
ag to Chambers street, thence to the Hudson 
River Railroud Depot, where the coffin inclosing the 
remains of the departed was placed on a car to be 
taken to Troy for burial. 


- Rev. Dr. Henry Jackson, a well-known Baptist 
minister of Newport, died suddenly in the cars on the 
2d March, while going from here to East Greenwich. 


— Mr. Melliss, of Hoboken, died at his residence 
there on the 6th March, after a few days’ illness. He 
was much respected by all, devoting a great portion 
of his time and means to the promoting the happiness 
of those around him. The children of Trinity Church 
Sunday Schogl will very much miss his soved and 
familiar face. 


— Mr. Joseph N. Thornton, one of the oldest 
citizens of yr: Pa., died on the 2d, in Bul- 
timore, while on a visit to his relatives. The de- 
ceased was a soldier in the war of 1812, when he 
volunteered and came to defend the city of Baltimore. 
He fought bravely at North Point and Bladensburg. 


-— Major John 8. Sellou, long connected with the 
press of Springticld, Ill., died last week. 

—— The Hon, George Van Sanfagd, District-Attor- 
new of Rensselaer county, was killéd about 12 o’clock 
(noon), on the 6th March, near the Exst Albany 
depot. He was waiting the departure of the train for 
Troy, when, while standing behind a car on the track, 
a train backed up against the car, knocking him down 
and yoy! over him. His clothes caught in the 
wheel, and he was dragged a distance of 45 fect, the 
wheels of the car passivg over his body several times. 
His left arm was severed from bis bedy, and he was 
80 terribly mutilated that he dicdi n less than an hour. 
Mr. 8. was a lawyer of eminent ability, the author of 
several standard law-books, and District-Attorncy of 
the county of Rensselaer. He was a Member of As- 
sembly from Columbia county in 1852, and from 
Rensselaer county in 1866. He had a beautiful home- 
stead at Schodack Landiog, where his family reside. 


Accident and Offences.—An Irishman named 
Owen Farley has n arrested in New York for mur- 
dering his wife by crueMy beating her in the night. 


— Mary Clark, a white woman, became so infatu- 
ated with “ colored opinions,” that she consented to 
live with a negro named Charice Miller, a8 an assist- 
ant wife, the genuine one being as black as the ace of 
spades. Becoming jeslous,the medcrn Desdemona 
poisoned herself with laudanum. 


— A woman named Sault, residing in Columbig, 
county, P’a., lately murdered three of her stepchildre*, 
aged respectively seven, nine and 14 years, by se”, er. 
ing their heats from their bodies and throwing their 
remains into the fire. She is now in jail. 


—— [he other day, Mrs. Rosa Jacobs, of Newark 
N.J., chastised her bhushand unmercifally, and left 
his face looking like a lobster-salad. He didn’t like to 
be sub Rosa in that way, and applied to the court for 
redrese. To his infinite delight, she was fined $10—to, 
his infinite disgust, Mr. Jacobs had to pay the bili 
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DEAD. 
BY A. 8. HOOKER. 


'T1s a holy Sabbath evening, and within a pleasant 
home 

Sits a lovely, dark-haired maiden, o’er whose sunny 
face has come 

Shadow deeper than the sunset with its crimson 
flush can throw, 

"Tis the shadow of affliction, dark’ning even beauty’s 
glow. 


She is bending o’er a letter, and adown the tear- 
drops fall, 

While the taper shadows lengthen from the lindens 
by the wall; 

And the dreary shadows lengthen as they fall 
across her heart, 

Asa moaning wail of sorrow breaks her quivering 
lips apart. 


“News from the field of victory,” the hurried mis- 
sive reads, 

But the “gallant charge,” and “slaughter of the 
foe,” she little heeds; 

For she sees a name far dearer to her heart than 
is her life, 

And she only knows him dying in that long and 
bloody strife. 


"Mid the crush of charging soldiers, where the 
screaming shot and shell 

Burst with crash of dreadful ruin, there the brave 
young hero fell ; 

But a comrade knelt beside him, as the gushing 
crimson tide 

Of life ebbed out for ever, from a deep wound in his 
side. 


The dying soldier faltered, and struggled hard to 
speak, 

His gasping breaths grew shorter, his words were 
faint and weak ; 

“Tell my mother I die happy, for I put in God my 
trust, 

That I yield my life up gladly, for I feel the ‘ cause’ 
is just. 

“And to weep not in her sorrow, o’er her son by 
traitors slain, 

But to think of him as happy then and free from 
care and pain; 

And though death’s dark night is closing amid the 
battle’s din, 

Heaven's golden gates shall open to let my spirit 
in. 


“Tell her I pledged my love to whom I hoped to 
call my own, 

Ere another short, sweet summer, like a happy 
dream, had flown; 

That I love her still as ever, though the cord of life 
is riven, 

T'll meet her where no partings are, with God above 
in heaven. 


“Tell her to take this picture, and—” the touch of 
death so chill, 

Froze the w hispered words of comfort, he shuddered 
and grew still 

Death had freed him from his anguish, and the 
forward battle cry 

Called his comrade on to victory, where smoke- 
wresth filled the sky. 


On rolled the tide of battle o’er the mangled heaps 
of slain, 
fre the booming peal of cannon shook with 
crashing jar the plain ; 

And the rs attling roar of muskets, and the clash of 
gleaming steel, 

Filled the ear, as shattered columns ‘neath the 
plunging grapeshot reel. 


Where the sun was dark in heav en, and the light- 
r ning of the shell 
ore the thunder-cloud of battle, with the lurid 
glare of hell; 
d the by ae flag of freedom, as it waved amid 
ght, 
) beckon on the soldier, till the closing 
shades of night. 


‘Twas a ficld of glorious victory, and thousands in 


the f ay 
ked the last time on earthly scenes, and passed 
in Paln away; 

And s} nattered forms, all gory, o’er many a dreary 
mil 


Stone gh iastly in the moonlight, as stars crept forth 
awhile, 





She sees him ‘neath the starlight there, his calm 
lips half apart, 

And his torn breast, where the missile found a 
passage to his heart; 

And a loving smile still lingers on his open, manly 
face, 

As when last he parted from her, ere he apught 
that dreadful place. 


And she sees a mound, down-trodden, where the 
soft grass hath not grown, 

And her heart lies buried yonder, in that grave 
without a stone; 

While the gilded, bright air-castles, that they built 
for future years, 

She sees shattered now and fallen, through the 
darkened mist of tears. 


The creeping shadows darken, and the old clock’s 
weary tick 

Beats the deathknell of the moments, and her tfars 
fall fast and thick ; 

The moonlight softly glimmers on the landscape 
all about, 

And though all within is darkness, ’tis calm and 
light without. 


The hours fly unnumbered in that dark and silent 
room, 

And a creeping ray of moonlight only serves to 
break the gloom ; 

On her white hands, clasped in anguish, she bows 
her aching head, 

And only knows her lover on the battle-field is 
dead! 


O War! red-handed demon, shall thy mad rage 
never cease, 

And Immanuel, blest for ever, reign on earth ‘the 
Prince of Peace!” 

Shall tearful showers cease never to quench in 
rayless gloom 

The light upon the altar, in the sacred walls of 
home? 


Or shall the beaming future, that through the 
battle’s haze 

Still brightly shines before us, with its soft and 
golden rays, 

Fulfil to us the promise of the Christ that we 
adore, 

That all men shall be brothers, and wars shall be 
no more? 








PRIZE STORY 


THE THREE EXISTENCES. 


By John B. Williams, M.D. 


In the year 1805 I was engaged in my sixth 
year of transcendental philosophy at Heidelberg. 
You understand the life of a university student; 
it is a grand life—the life ofa great lord. He rises at 
noon, smokes his pipe, drinks two or three glasses 
of schnaps, and then, buttoning his coat to his 
chin, he places his little flat Prussian cap jauntily 
on his head, and quietly goes to listen for half an 
hour to the illustrious Professor Hasenkopf discuss 
on ideas 4 priori or 4 posteriori. While lis- 
tening to him he may yawn as much as he 
pleases, or even go to sleep if he likes. 

The lecture over, he goes to a tavern; he 
stretches his legs under a table, and pretty 
waitresses run about with plates of sausages, 
slices of ham and large jugs of strong beer. 
He sings the air of the “‘ Brigands” of Schiller, 
he drinks, he eats. He whistles to his dog 
Hector, and takes a waik, or perhaps some 
difficulty arises in the tavern, blows are ex- 
changed, glasses are knockéd over, and jugs 
fall to the ground. The watchman arrives, 
he seizes the students, and they pass a night 
in the station-house. 

Thus pass away days, months, years. 

In Heidelberg are to be seen princes, dukes 
and barons in embryo; there are also the sons 
of shoemakers, schoolmasters and honorable 
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traders. The young noblemen form a band to 
themselves, but the rest mingle fraternally together. 

I was then thirty-two years of age; my beard had 
commenced to turn gray ; beer, pipes and sour- 
krout began to decline in my esteem. I felt the 
necessity of change. With respect to Hasenkopf, 
the listening to so many lectures on discursive ideas 
and intuitive ideas, on apodictical truths and pre- 
dicated truths, turned my head into a veritable 
pot-pourri. It seemed to me that the foundation of 
science was ex nihilo nihil. Often I exclaimed 
to myself, stretching out my arms, 

“Kasper Zaan, Kasper Zaan! it is not wise to 
know too much; nature has no more illusions for 
you. You can say, in a voice of lamentation, with 
the prophet Jeremiah, Vanitas vanitatwn et omnia 
vanitas |” 

Such were my melancholy thoughts when, to- 
wards the end of the spring of the year 1805, a 
terrible event caused me to realize the fact that I 
did not know everything, and that a philosophical 
career is not always strewn with roses. 

Amongst my old comrades there was a certain 
Wolfgang Scharf, the most inflexible logician that 
I had ever met. Picture to yourself a little, dried- 
up man, with sunken eyes, white eyebrows, bushy 
red hair, hollow cheeks, ornamented with straggling 
whiskers, large shoulders and exceeding dilapidated 
clothes. To see him glide along the. walls, with a 
loaf of bread under his arm, with his sparkling 
eyes and stooping shoulders, you would have said 
he resembled an old cat searching for his sweet- 
heart. But Wolfgang thought of nothing but 
metaphysics. For five or six years he had lived 
on bread and water in a garret belonging to a dis- 
used butcher’s establishment. No bottle of spark- 
ling ale nor Rhine wine had ever calmed his ardor 
for science, no slice of ham had everyimpaired the 
course of his sublime meditations. The poor 
wretch was, therefore, frightful to see. I say 
frightful, for, in spite of his apparent marasmus, 
there was a force of cohesion in his bony structure 
terrible to contemplate. The muscles of his jaws 
and hands protruded, like clusters of iron; in addi- 
tion to which he was cross-eyed. 

This strange being, in the midst of his voluntary 


isolation, appeared to have preserved for me alone 


a portion of his sympathy. He came to see me 
from time to time, and gravely seated in my arm- 
chair, with his fingers moving convulsively, he 
would entertain me with his metaphysical lucubra- 
tions. 

“Kasper,” said he to me one day, proceeding in 
the Socratic manner of argument, “‘ Kasper, what 
is the soul ?” 

Proud to display my erudition, I replied with 
a dictatorial air : 

“* According to Thales, it is a kind of loadstone ; 
according to Plato, a substance which moves of 
itself; according to Asclepiades, an excitation of 
the senses. Anaximander says that it is com- 
posed of earth and water; Empedocles, of blood; 
Hippocrates, a spirit diffused through the body; 
Zeno, the quintessence of the four elements; 
Xenocrates——” 

Yes, yes; but what do you believe the sub- 
stance of the soul to be ?” 

“TI, Wolfgang? I say, with Lactantius, that I 
know nothing. I am an Epicuriap {rom nature. 
For, according to the Epicurians, all judgment 
comes from the senses, and as the soul does not 

wr ise ‘, T ennnot judge of it.’ 
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“ And yet, Kasper, there are a number of animal, 
such as insects, fiahes, that live deprived of several 
senses. Who knows if we possess all? If there 
does not exist some of which we have no idea ?” 

** It is possible, but as it isa doubtful question, 
I refrain from giving an opinion.” 

“Do you believe, Kasper, that it is possible to 
know anything without having learned it ?” 

**No; all science proceeds from experience or 
study.” 

* But how is it, comrade, that little chickens, the 
moment they issue form the egg, begin to run and 
pick up their nourishment? How is it that they 
perceive the hawk in the midst of the clouds, and 
hide themselves under their mother’s wing? Did 
they learn to recognise their enemy in the egg ?” 

“That is the effect of instinct, Wolfgang; all 
animals obey instinct.” 

“ Then it appears that instinct consists in know- 
ing what has never been learned ?” 

“ Nowyouare asking too much,” Icried. “How 
can I answer you ?” 


Wolfgang thrusts Kasper into the pit. 


He smiled in a disdainful manner, and, throwing 
his worn-out cloak over his shoulders, left me 
without adding another word. 

I looked upon him as a madman, but a madman 
of the most innocent kind; for who could imagine 
that a passion for metaphysics could be dangerous ? 

Such w.s ‘1° condition of affairs when the old 
cake-dealer, Uatherine Wogel, suddenly disap- 
peared. This good woman, with her tray suspended 
from her stork-like neck, would present herself at 
the taverns frequented by the students. She was 
a great favorite with the young men, and they would 
jest with her and she with them. 

Her disappearance was remarked on the third 
day. 

“‘ What the deuce has become of Catherine?” 
said one of the students. ‘‘Can she be sick? It 
is very strange; she appeared so merry the last 
time she was here.” 

We learned that the police were in search of her. 
My own opinion was, that the poor old woman, 
overcome by kirsch-wasser, had fallen into the 
river. 

But the next morning, as I was leaving the 
lecture-room of Hasenkopf, I met Wolfgang. The 
moment he saw me his eyes sparkled, and he 
said, 

“T have been looking for you, Kasper. I have 
been looking for you ; the hour of triumph has come. 
You must follow me.” 

His appearance, his gestures, his pallor betrayed 
extreme agitation, and when he seized me by the 
arm, dragging me towards the Tanners’ quarter, I 
could not help experiencing a feeling of undefin- 
able fear, without having courage to resist. 

The little street down which we proceeded was 
situated in the rear of the Munster, and was the 
very oldest part of Heidelberg. The square roofs, 
the wooden galleries, in which hung the clothes of 
the poor people who resided in the houses, the ex- 
ternal staircases, with wormeaten steps, the thou- 
sand wan and curious faces, which, with half open 
mouths projected from the little windows, and re- 
garded, with eager glances, the strangers who 


| were passing through their filthy quarter; the long 


poles reaching from one roof to the other, and loaded 


| with bleeding skins, and the thick smoke which 


issued from the chimneys of every roof—all these 
things combined was like a resurrection of the 
middle ages to me, and, although the sky was 
clear, the long shadows cast by the sun on the de- 
crepid walls added to my emotion by the strange- 


| ness of the contrast. 


There are moments when a man loses all presence 
of mind. I had not even the idea to ask Wolfgang 
where we were going. 

After we had passed through this populous quarter, 
wiere misery reigned triumphant, we reached the, 
comparatively speaking, deserted Butchers’ quarter. 
Suddenly Wolfgang, whose cold and dry hand 
seemed riveted to my wrist, dragged me into a 
building which was destitute of windows. 

**Go forward!” gaiJ he. 

I followed a wall, at the end of which I founda 
staircase, so much dilapidated that it was with the 
greatest difficulty I could ascend. My comrade 
kept repeating to me, in an impatient voice, 

“Higher! higher!” 
I stopped sometimes almost frozen with fear, 


| under the pretext of taking breath, and for the pur- 


pose of examining the nooks of this sombre dwell- 
ing, but in fact to deliberate if it were not time to 


| escape. 
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At last we reached the foot of a ladder, the upper 
steps of whioh were lost in the darkness. I have 
often asked myself since, how I could be so im- 
prudent as to ascend this ladder, without exacting 
the slightest explanation from my friend Wolfgang. 
It seoms that madness is ccntagious. 

I ascended then, he behind me. I reached the 
top, and my feet came in contact with a dusty floor. 
Llooked around me, and found ths’ I was inan 
immense garret, the roof of which contained three 
windows; on the left the gray wall of the gable 
reached the top of the roof. A small table, loaded 
with books and papers, stood in the middle of the 
left. Above it was so dark that the beams support- 
ing the roof could scarcely be distinguished. It 
was impossible to look out into the street, for the 
windows were ten or twelve feet from the floor. 

At the first moment I did nut notice a low door 
and a large vent-hole contrived in the gable-wall, 
breast high. 

Wolfgang, without saying a word, pushed towards 
me a trunk, which s: rved him for a chair, and then 
taking in both his hands a large pitcherof water 
he took a long drink, whilst I gazed on him as if I 
were in a dream. 

“We are in the false roof of an old slaughter- 
house,” said he, with a strange smile. ‘‘ The council 
has voted funds to build another outside the city. 
I have been here five years without paying any 
rent. Nota soul has come to trouble my studies.” 

He sat down on a heap of firewood in a corner. 

“Well,” he continued, “let us proceed to busi- 
ness. Are you sure, Kasper, that we have a 
soul ?” 

‘Listen, Wolfgang,” said Iin a bad humor; “ if 
you have led me here to talk metaphysics, you have 
done wrong. I had just left Hasenkopf’s lecture, 
and was going to breakfast, when you intercepted 
me. I take my dose of abstract ideas every day— 
that is sufficient for me. Explain yourself clearly, 
then, or let me go to breakfast.” 

“You only like to cat, then ?” said he in a hoarse 
voice. ‘Do you know that I have passed whole 
days without putting a bit into my mouth? and I 
have done this from love of science.” 

“‘ Every one to his taste; you live on syllogisms 
and preposterous theories. I love sausages and 
beer. I can’t help it—my appetite is stronger than 
my love of science.” 

He became quite pale, his lips trembled, but con- 
quering his unger, he suid: 

“ Kasper, since you will not answer my question, 
listen at least to my explanations, Man has need 
of admirers, and I wish you to admire me. I wish 
to confound you by the sublime discovery that I 
have made; I think it not too much to ask an 
hour’s attention for ten years of conscientious 
study.” : 

“Very well, go on, I will listen—but hurry.” 

His faoe twitched again and made me reflect. I 
- repented having accompanied him, and I assumed 
a grave demeanor for the purpose of not irritating 
the maniac. My meditative face appeared to calm 
him a little, for after a few moments’ silence he 
resumed : 

“You are hungry—here, take my bread; and 
here is water—egt, drink, but listen.” 

**]t is unnecessary, Wolfgang; I can listen very 
well without that.” 

He smiled bitterly, and continued : 

** We have a soul—a thing admitted from the ear- 
liest ages. From plants to man, all living things 
have souls. Is it necessary for me to attend Hasen- 

. kopf’s lectures six years to make you this reply— 

“All organized beings nave at least one soul.” 
But the more their organization is made more per- 
fect, the more complicated it is, the more the souls 
multiply. It is this which distinguishes animated 
beings one from the other. A plant has only one 
soul, the vegetable soul. Its function is simple, 
unique; it has to imbibe nourishment from the air 
by means of its leaves, and from the earth by means 
of its roots. An animal has two souls—first, the 
vegetable soul, the functions of which are the same 
as in the plant, nutrition by means of the lungs and 
stomach; secondly, the animal soul, properly so- 
called, which has for its end sensibility, and the 
organ of which is the heart. Man, who sums up 
terrestrial creation, has three souls—the vegetable 
soul, the animal soul, the functions of which are 
exercised the same as in the brute, and the human 
soul, which has for its object reason and intelli- 
gence—its organ is the brain. The nearer animals 
approach man, the more perfect is their cerebral 
organization, the more they participate in this third 
soul—such are the dog, the elephant, the horse— 
but men of genius alone possess this soul in its 
fullest perfection.” 

Here Wolfgang paused a few moments, and fixed 
his glance on me. 

“ Well,” said he, “ what have you to reply ?” 

“That it is like any other theory, it wants 
proof.” 

A kind of frantic exaltation seized Wolfgang at 
this reply. He jumped up with a bound, and cross- 
ing his hands in the air, cried: 

“Yes, yes, proof was wanting. It is this that has 
rent my soul fof ten years; it is this that has been 
the cause of so many vigils, so much moral suffering 

+ and privation.” For it was on myself, Kasper, that I 
first experimented. Fasting only forced on my 
mind the conviction of this sublime truth, without 
my being able to establish the proof. But at last it 
is.discovered—the proof is made manifest! You 
shall hear the three souls manifest themselves— 
proclaim their own existence. You shall hear 
them!” is 

After this explosion of enthusiasm, which was 
announced with such energy that it made me 
shiver, he suddenly became cold again, and sitting 
down with his elbows resting on the table, he re- 
sumed, pointing to the lof:v gable-wall : 

“The proof is there, behind that wall. I will 
show it you by-and-bye; but first of all, you must 
follow the progressive march of my ideas. You 
know the opinion of the ancients on the nature of 
souls. They admitted four united in man. Caro, 


the flesh, a mixture of earth and water, which is 
dissolved by death; manes, the phantom which 
hovers round the grave—its name oomes from 
manere, to rest, to dwell; umbra, the shadow, more 
immaterial than the manes ; and last of all, spiritus, 
the spirit—the immaterial substance which ascends 
to the gods. This classification appears to me to 
be just; the question was to decompose a human 
being, in order to establish the existence of three 
souls distinct from the flesh. Reason told me that 
every man before reaching his last development 
must have passed threugh the state of a plant and 
an animal, or in other words that, Pythagoras had 
a glimpse of the truth without being able to furnish 
the demonstration. Well, | determined to resulve 
this problem. It was necessary that I should suc- 
cessively extinguish in myself the three souls and 
then reanimate them. I had recourse to rigorous 
fasting. Unfortunately, the human soul must suc- 
cumb first to allow the animal soul to act freely. | 
Hunger made me lose the faculty of observing the 
animal condition. By exhausting myself I made 
myself powerless to judge of the animal state. | 
After a number of fruitless efforts on my own 
organization, I became convinced that there was 
“but one means to attain the end I had in view. It 
was to act on another! But who would resign him- | 
self to this species of observation ?” 
Wolfgang paused, his lips become contracted, | 
and in an abrupt tone he added: 
“A subject wagnecessary to me at any price. I | 
resolved to experiment in anima vili !”” A 
I shivered, this man was then capable of any- 
thing. 
“ Do you understand ?” said he. 
“Very well! You required « victim.” 
**To decompose,” he added coldly. 
* And ont lens found one?” 


yesterday you might have heard them howl, roar, 
supplicate and grind their teeth by turns.” . 

A cold shiver ran through me. Woligang, per 
fectly impassible, lighted a little lamp which he 
used for his night studies, and approached the vent- 
hole to the left. 

** Look,” said he, extending his arms inthe dark- 
ness; “approach and look, and then listen!” 

In spite of my baleful presentiments, in spite of 
the cold shiver of terror which agitated me, drawn | 
the sombre opening. There, under the rays of the 
lamp, about fifteen feet below the surface of the floor, 
Isawa kind of pit, without any means of exit except- 
ing that of the garret. Limmediately comprehended 
that it was one of those holes into which butchers | 


may become green before handing them over to the | 
tanners. It appeared to me to be empty, and for 
some moments I could distinguish nothing. 

“Look well,” said Wolfgang to me in a low | 
voice; ‘‘do you not see a bundle of rags heaped up | 
in acorner? It is old Catherine Wogel, the cake- 
dealer, who——” ; 

He had not time to finish, for a piercing, savage | 
ery, resembling the lugubrious mewing of a cat 
whose paw is crushed, was heard at the bottom of | 
the pit. A wild-looking being rose up, and seemed | 
to be trying to climb up the walls with her nails. 
And I, more dead than alive, my forehead covered 
with cold perspiration, drew back, exclaiming : 

**Oh, it is horrible!” 

“Did you hear ?” said Wolfgang, his face lighted 
up with infernal joy. ‘* Was not that the ery of a 
cat? The old woman before attaining the human 
condition was either a eat ora panther. Now the 
beast is awakened. Oh, hunger, hunger, and espe- 
cially thirst, performs miracles!” 

He was so eborbed by his discovery that he did 
not look at me. An abominable complacency and 
self-satisfaction could be traced in his look, in his 
attitude and in his smile. 

The piercing cries of the poor old woman had 
ceased. The madman, having placed his lamp on 
the table, added in the form of a commentary : 

“She has been without food for four days. I 
attracted her here under the pretext of selling hera 
little cask of kirsch-wasser. I made her descend 
into the pit, and then I shut her in. Intemperance 
is the cause of her ruin. She is expiating for her 
immoderate thirst. The first two days the human 
soul was in all its vigor. She supplicated me, she 
implored me, she proclaimed her innocence, saying 
that she had done nothing to me, and that I had no 
rights over her. Then rage took possession of her. 
She overwhelmed me, with reproaches, calling me a 
monster and a wretch, etc. The third day, which 
was yesterday, Wednesday, the human soul com- 
pletely disappeared. The cat showed its clawse— 
she commenced to mew and to growl. Fortunately, 
we are in a retired spot. Last night the inhabit- 
ants of the Tanners’ quarter must have thought 
there was a real battle of cats—the cries were 
enough to make one tremble. Now do you know 
when the beast shall oc exhausted what will be the 
result? The vegetable soul will have its turn; it is 
that which will perish last. It has already been 
remarked that the hair and nails of the dead grow 
in their graves; there is also formed in the inter- 
stices of the skull a sort of human moss, and which 
is considered as engendered by the animal juices 
of the brain. At last the vegetable soul itself 
retires. You sce, Kasper, that the proof of the 
three souls is complete.” 

These words struck my ear like the reasonings of 
amadman. I seemed to be a victim of the most 
horrible of nightmares. Catherine Wogel’s cries 
had pierced me to the very marrow of my bones. I 
no longer recognized myself—I seemed to have 
lost my senses. But, suddenly awaking out of 
this moral stupor, indignation exerted its sway. I 
rose up. I seized the maniac by the throat and 
dragged him towards the entrance of the loft. 

“ Wretch!” said I, “who gave you permission 
to raise your hand against one of your fellow- 





ereatures—against one of God’s creatures, for th 
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purpose of sati:fying your infamous curiosity? I 
will myself deliver you up to justice!” 

He was so surprised ut my aggression—his acts 
had appeared to him to be so natural, that he at 
first made no resistance, and allowed me to drag 
him towards the ladder without making me any 
reply. But, suddenly turning with the suppleness 
of a wild beast, he, in his turn, seized me by the 
throat, his eyes shooting fire, his lips foaming. 
His hands, as powerful as steel, lifted me from the 
ground and nailed me to the wall, while with the 
other he pushed back the bolt of the door which 
opened into the pit. Fully comprehending his in- 
tention, I made a terrible effort to free myself. I 
fixed myself across the door—but this man was en- 
dowed with superhuman strength. After a rapid 
and desperate struggle, I felt myself raised a 
second time from the ground, and was launched 
inte space, while above me I heard these strange 
words : 

‘* So perishes the flesh in revolt—so triumphs the 
immortal soul!” 

And I had scarcely reached the bottom of the 
pit, bruised and stunned, when the heavy door was 
closed fifteen feet above me, intercepting from my 
sight the gray light from the garrct, 

My consternation at falling to the bottom of the 
| 
| 


| pit, and feeling myself taken like a rat in a trap 


was such, that I rose up without uttering a single 
complaint. 

“Kasper,” said I to myself, with strange calm- 
ness, ‘ the question now is to devour the old wo- | 
man or to be devoured by her. Choose! As to, 
try to escape from this den it is time lost. | 
Wolfgang holds you under his claws and he will 
not let you escape—the walls are of flint and the | 
| flooring of oak as hard as stone. None of your ac- | 

quaintances saw you enter the Tanners’ quarter— | 


| It is all up, Kasper, it is all up. Your last re- 
| source is this poor Catherine Wogel—or rather 
| you are the last resource of each other!” 

All this passed through my mind like a flash of | 
lightning. I was seized with a trembling which | 
did not leave me for three years, and when, at the | 
same moment, the pale face of Wolfgang, with his | 
little lamp in his hand, appeared at the vent-hole, 
and when, with my hands joined together by terror, | 
I wished to supplicate him—I perceived that I 


issued from my trembling lips. When he saw me | 
thus, he smiled, and I heard him murmur: 

‘*The coward!—he prays to me!” 

This was my coup de grace. 
against the ground, and I should have fuinted—if | 


not brought me to myself. 
moved. Wolfgang’s face had disappeared. 


Still she had not yet | 


the table and clear his throat with a short, dry 


cough. My hearing was so acute that the slightest | 
I heard | the walls to give me relief. 


sound reached me and made me shiver. 


the old woman yawn, and turning round, I per- | 


ceived, for the first time, her eyes glittering in the 


darkness. At the same time I heard Wolfgang | 
descend the ladder; I counted the steps one by | 


one until the sound was lost in the distance. 
Where had the wretch gone? But during the whole 
of that day and the following night he did not 
appear. It was only the next day, about eight 
o’clock in the evening, at the moment that the old 
woman and myself were howling loud enough to 
make the very walls tremble, that he returned. 

I had not closed my eyes. I no longer felt fear 
orrage. I suffered from hunger—devouring hun- 
ger—and I knew that it would increase. 

The moment I heard a slight sound in the garret 
I ceased my cries and raised my eyes. The vent- 
hole was lighted up. Wolfgang had lighted his 
lamp. He was, doubtless, coming to look at me. 
In this hope I prepared a touching speech, but the 
lamp was extinguished—no one came! 

It was perhaps the most frightful moment of my 
torture. I thought to myself that Wolfgang, 
knowing that I was not sufficiently reduced, would 
not deign even to cast a glance on me, that in his 
eyes I was only an interesting subject, who would 
not be ripe for science until two or three days had 
elapsed, when I was between life and death. It 
seemed to me that I felt my hair slowly whiten on 
my head. And it was true—it began to turn gray 
from that moment. At last my terror became so 
great that I lost my consciousness. 

Towards midnight I was awakened by the con- 
tact of a body with my own. I bounded from my 
place with disgust. ‘The old woman had approach- 
ed me, attracted by hunger. She had hooked her 
hands on to my clothes; at the same moment the 
cry of a cat filled the pit and froze me with fear. 

I expected a terrible combat, but the poor unfor- 
tunate woman could do nothing. She had been 
there five days. 

It was then that Wolfgang’s words returned to 
my memory—*“‘ Once the animal soul is extinct the 
vegetable soul will manifest itself—the hair and the 
nails grow iu the grave, and a green moss takes 
root in the interstices of the skull.” I fancied the 
old woman reduced to this condition—her skull 
covered with mouldy lichen and I lying beside her, 
our souls spreading out the humid vegetation side 
by side in the silence! 

This picture so acted gn my mind that I no 
longer felt the pangs of hunger. Extended against 
the wall with my eyes wide open, I looked before 
me without seeing anything. 

And while I was thus more dead than alive, a 
vague gleam was infiltrated through the darkness. 
I raised my eyes. Wolfgang’s pale face appeared 
at the vent-hole. He did not smile; he appeared 
to experience neither joy, satisfaction nor remorse 
—he observed me. 

Oh, that face made me fear! If he had smiled, if 
he hud rejoiced over his revenge—I should have 

hoped to have been able to move him—but he 
esimply observed ! 
We remained thus, our eyes fixed on each other, 





1| 


heard the maniac walk across his garret, move back | 
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I, struck with terror; he, cold, calm and attentive, 
like the face of an inert object. The insect pieroeq 
by a needle, which we observe through a micro. 
scope, if it thinks—if it comprehends the eye of 
man, must view it in this light. 

It was necessary that I should die to satisfy the 
curiosity of a monster I felt certain that prayers 
would be useless, so I said nothing. 

After having observed me in this way, the maniar, 
doubtless satisficd with his observations, turned 
his head to look at the old woman. I followed 
mechanically the direction of his eyes. There are 
no terms that I can use that can explain what | 
saw—a face haggard and emaciated, limbs shrunk 
up and so sharp that they seemed ready to pierce 
the rags that covered them. Something shapeless, 
horrible, the head of a skeleton, the hair dishevelled 
round the skull like dried herbs, and in the midst 
of all this two burning eyes and two long yellow 
teeth. 

Fearful thing! I could already distinguish two 
snails on the skeleton. When I saw this I closed 
my eyes with a convulsive moment, and said to 
myself, ‘In five days I shall be like that!” 

When I opened my eyes again the lamp had 
been withdrawn. 

“ Wolfgang,” I cried, ‘God is above you! Gog 
sees you! Woe to monsters!” 

I passed the rest of the night in a delirium of 
fear. 

Having dreamed again, in the delirium of fever, 
of the chances I had of escape and finding none, 
I suddenly made up my mind to die, and this rego. 
lution procured me some moments of relief. [ 


| reviewed in ray mind Hasenkopf’s arguments rela- 


tive to the immortality of the eoul, and for the first, 
time I found they had invincible strength. 
“Yes, I cried, “‘ the passage through this world 


“Yes; Ihave prgmised that ycu shall hear the | 20 one knows you in this part of the city—no one | is only a time of trial, injustice and cupidity, and 
three souls. It may perhaps be difficult now, but | will ever have an idea of searching for you here. | baleful passions rule the heart of ma. 


The weak 
are crushed by the strong, the poor by the rich, 
Virtue is only a word on the earth; but all is re. 
stored to order after death. God sees the injustice 
of which I am the victim. He gives me credit for 
the sufferings that I endure. He will forgive me 
for my ill-regulated appetites—my excessive love 
of good cheer. Before admitting me into His 
kingdom He wished to purify me by a vigorous 
fast. 1 offer my sufferings to the Lord!” 

And yet I must confess that in spite of my deep 


there by the attraction of mystery, I gazed through | stammered in an atrocious manner—not a word | contrition, my regrets for good cheer, for the soci- 


ety of my joyous comrades, for that life which 
glides away in the midst of songs and good wine, 
made me heave many sighs. I fancied I heard 


I fell with my face | soup bubbling in the pot, wine gur.ling from bot- 


tles, the clinking of glasses, and my stomach 


throw the skins of slaughtered animals, that they | the fear of being attacked by the old woman had | groaned as if it were a living person. It secmed 


to be a kind of being apart from my own being, 
and protested against the philosophical arguments 
of Hasenkopf. 

The greatest of my sufferings was thirst. It 
became so intolerable that I licked the saltpetre on 


When vague and uncertain gleams of daylight 
shone through the vent-hole I became furious. 

“The wretch is there,” I said to myself; “ he has 
bread, a pitcher of water—he is drinking.” 

Then I tancied I saw him with the pitcher to his 
lips—I seemed to see torrents of water passing 
slowly down his throat. Anger, despair and indig- 
nation took possession of me, and I ran round the 
pit, screaming out tq the top of my voice: 

‘Water! water! water!” 

And the old woman, reanimated, repeated after 
me like a maniac: 

** Water! water! water!” 

She crawled on her hands and knees after me. 
Pandemonium could have nothing morc horrible. 

In the midst of this scene, Wolfgang's pale face 
appeared for the third time at the. vent-hole. It 
was about eight o’clock. Stopping, I exclaimed: 

“Wolfgang, listen to me. Give me one drink 
from your pitcher, and you may leave ime to dic of 
hunger. I will not reproach you!” 

And I wept. 

““You are acting too barbarously towards me,” 
I continued. ‘Your immortal soul will have to 
answer for itbefore God. With respect to this old 
woman, it is as you say judicious to experiment 
anima vili. But I have studied, and I find your 
system splendid. I am worthy to understand it. | 
admire you! Let me only take one drink of water. 
What is it that youdo? There was never a more 
sublime conception than yours, It is certain that 
the three souls exist. Yes, I will proclaim it tothe 
world. Iwill be your most firm adherent. Will 
you not let me take one single drink of water?” 

Without making any reply, he retired. 

My exasperation then knew no bounds. I threw 
myself against the wall with the utmost violence; 
I apostrophized the wretch in the most bitter 
terms. 

In the midst of this fury I suddenly peree 
that the old woman had fallen senseless all het 
length on the ground. The idea came to me" 
drink her blood. Man’s necessities carry him to 
excesses which are enough to make one tremble; it 
js then that the ferocious beast is awakened in him, 
and that all sentiments of justice and benevoleact 
are eftaced by the instinct of self-preservation. 

Of what usa is her blood to her?” 1 said to my: 
self. “She must soon perish. If I delay all bet 
blood will be dried up.” 

Red flames passed before my eyes; fortuantely 
when I bent over the poor old woman my streng™ 
forsook me, and I fainted away by her side with ™ 
face in her rags. 

How long did I remain in this state of of 
sciousness? I do not know, but I was awaken 
from it by a curious circumstance, the recollect! 8 
of which will for ever remain imprinted oo ™ 
brain. I was aroused by the plaintive howliag of 4 
dog; this howling was so feeble, so pitiable, ® 
poignant, that it was ev2u more touchins thas OY 
lamentations of human beings, and no 0! on 
hear it without being affected by it. 1 rose &?»™ 


ived 
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came these eries,so much in harmony with my 
own grief. I listened attentively, and judge of my 
stupor, that it was I myself who groaned in this 
manner without being aware of it. 

From this moment all recollection was effaced 
from my memory. It is certain, however, that I 
remained two days longer in the pit under the eye 
of the maniac, whose enthusiasm at seeing his 
idea triumph was 80 great that he did not hesitate 
to convoke the presence of several of our philoso- 
phers, that he might enjoy their admiration. 


six weeks afterwards I came to consciousness in 

my little room in the Rue Plat d’Etaw, surrounded 
py my comrades, Who congratulated me for having 
escaped from this lesson of transcendental philo- 
sophy- 
Tt was apathetic moment when Ludwig Bremer 
brought me a mirror. When I saw myself thinner 
shan Lazarus when he was raised from the dead, I 
could not help shedding tears. 

Poor Catharine Wogel had died in the pit. 

With respect to myself I was threatened with 
chronic gastritis for the rest of my days; but 
thanks to my good constitution, and thanks espe- 
cially to the care of Dr. Aloius Killian, I reco- 
yered my former good health. 

It is almost needless to add that the wretch 
Wolfsang was brought to justice; but instead of 
being hung as he deserved, after a delay of six 
months he was brought in by the jury as insane, 
and was confined in the Klingenmuster, the insane 
‘vlum of Rhenish Bavaria, where visitors could 
car hiva expatiate in a peremptory manner on the 
three souls. He accused humanity of injustice, 
and pyetended that he ought to have a statue raised 
to his memory for his magnificent discovery. 








THE DARKENED HOUSE. 


BY MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 
One year ago, this dreary night, 

This house, that in my way, 
Checks the swift pulses of delight, 


Was cordial, glad and gay. 


The houschold angels tended there 
Their ivy-cinctured bower, 

And by the hardier plant grew fair 
A lovely lily-flower. 


The skies rained sunshine on its head, 
It throve in summer air, 

“ How straight and sound!” the father said; 
The mother said, ‘* How fair!” 


One little year is gathering up 
Its glories to depart ; 

The skies have left one marble drop 
Within the lily’s heart. 


For growth and bloom no more avails 
The seasons’ changing breath ; 

With sudden constancy it feels 
The sculpture-touch of Death ; 


But from its breast let golden rays, 
Immortal, break and rise, 

Linking the sorrow-clouded days 
With dawning Paradise. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


KY THE AUTHORESS OF “EAST LYNNE.” 





DerkuAM was in a commotion. Summer had 
long come in, and was now on the wane, and Sir 
Edmund Hautley, the only son and heir of Sir 
Rufus, was expected home. He had quitted the 
service, had made the everiand route, aud was now 
halting in Paris; but the day of his arrival at 
Deerham Hall was fixed. And this caused the 
commotion; for it had pleased Miss Hautley to de- 
termine to welcome him with a féte and ball, the 
like of which for splendor had never been heard of 
in the county. 

Two cards had been left at Deerham Court: for 
Lady and Miss Verner; for Mr. and Mrs. Verner, 
and by some strange oversight Miss Tempest was 
overlooked. 


It was the day of the féte at Deerham Hall. 


Sibylla awoke in an amiable mood, unusually so 
forher, aud Lionel, as he dressed, talked to her 
gravely and kindly, urging upon her the necessity 


of relinquishing her determination to be present. 
It appeared that she was also reasonable that 
morning, as well as amiable, for she listened to 
( at length voluntarily said she would 
hink no more about it. 

‘ % But you must afford me some treat in place of 
‘) she immediately added. “ Will you promise 


to take ine for a whole day next week to Heart- 
durg ?” 


him, ar 


“Willingly,” replied Lionel. ‘There is to be a 
morning concert at Heartburg next Tuesday. If 
ou fee! well enough, we can attend that.” 

He did not think morning concerts, and the 


— sometimes entail, particulerly desirable 
mo for his wife ; but, compared with hot ball- 
hme the night air, they seemed innocuous. 
rs om py morning concerts uncommonly, nearly 


Master Cheese liked tarts; she liked 


dina that afforded an apology for dress and 
Spiay, 


7 Mind ) - H e ” 
stented Lionel, you promise to take me,” she 
— Provided you feel equal to going.” 
ay = : tinued in a remarkably quiet, not to 
reterned b temper all day. Lionel was out, but 
ad Da. ~anete dinner. By-and-bye Lady Verner 
Decitns ‘ma retired to dress. Lucy went up with 


nd Lionel remained with his wife. 








| 
| 
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When they came down Sibylla was asleep on the | 
sofa. Lady Verner wore some of the magnificent 
and yet quiet attire that had pertained to her gayer 
days; Decima was in white. Lionel put on his 
hat and went out to hand them into the carriage 
that waited. As he did so, the aspect of his sister's 
face struck him. 

“What is the matter, Decima ?” he exclaimed. 
“You are looking perfectly white.” 

She only smiled in answer, a forced, unnatural 
smile, as it appeared to Lionel. But he said no 
more, he thought the white hue might be only the 
shade cast by the moonlight. Lady Verner looked 
from the carriage to ask a question. 

“Is Jan really going, do you know, Lionel? 
Lucy says she thinks he is. I do hope and trust 
that he will be attired like a Christian, if he is 
absurd enough to appear.” 

“T think I'll go and see,” answered Lionel, a 
smile crossing his face. ‘Take care, Catherine.” 

Old Catherine, who had come out with shawls, 
was dangerously near the wheels, and the horses 
were on the point of starting. She stepped back 
and the carriage drove on. 

The bustle had aroused Sibylla. She rose to 
look from the window, saw the carriage depart, 
saw Catherine come in, saw Lionel walk away 
towards Deerham. It was all clear in the moon- 
light. Lucy Tempest was looking from the other 
window. 

“What a lovely night it is!” she exclaimed. 
“I should not mind a drive of ten miles, such a 
night as this.” 

** And yet they choose to say that going out would 
hurt me!” spoke Sibylla, in a resentful tone. 
“They only do it on purpose to vex me.” 

Lucy chose to ignore the subject; it was not 
her business to enter into it one way or the other. 
She felt that Mrs. Verner had done perfectly right 
in remaining at home; that her strength would have 
been found unequal to support the heat and excite- 
ment of.a ball-room, following on the night air of 
the transit to it. Lovely as the night was, it was 
cold; for some few evenings past the gardeners had 
complained of frost. 

Lucy drew from the window with a half sigh, 
it seemed almost a pity to shut out that pleasant 
moonlight, turned, and stirred the fire into a blaze. 
Sibylla’s chilly nature caused them to enter upon 
evening fires before other people thought of them. 

“ Shall I ring for lights, Mrs. Werner ?” 

** Tsuppose it’s time, and past time,” was Sibylla’s 
answer. ‘I must have been asleep ever so long.” 

Catherine brought them in. The man-servant 
had gone in attendance on his mistress. The 
moderate household of Lady Verner consisted now 
but of four domestics, Therese, Catherine, the 
cook and the man. 

“Shall I bring tea in, Miss Lucy?” asked 
Catherine. 

Lucy turned her eyes on Sibylla. 

** Would you like tea now, Mrs. Verner ?” 

“No,” answered Sibylla. ‘‘ Not yet.” 

She left the room as she spoke. Old Catherine, 
who had been lowering the curtains, followed next. 
Lucy drew a chair to the fire, sat down, and fell 
into a reverie. 

She was aroused by the door opening again. It 
proved to be Catherine with the teathings. 

‘I thought I'd bring them in, and then they'll be | 
ready,” remarked she. ‘‘ You can please to ring, | 
miss, when you want the urn.” 

Lucy simply nodded, and Catherine returned to 
the kitchen, to enjoy a social ¢éte-a-téte supper with 
the cook. Mademoiselle Therese, taking advan- 
tage of her mistress’s absence, had gone out for the 
rest of the evening. The two servants sat on and | 
chatted together; so long, that Catherine openly 
wondered at the urn’s not being called for. | 

“They must both have gone to sleep, I should 
think,” quoth she. ‘ Miss Lucy over the fire in 
the sitting-room, and Mr. Lionel’s wife over hers, 
upstairs. I have not heard her come down—” 

Catherine stopped. The cook had started up, 
her eyes fixed on the doorway. Catherine, whose 
back was towards it, hastily turned; and an invol- 
untary exclamation broke from her lips. 

Standing there was Mrs. Verner, looking like— 
like a bedecked skeleton. She was in fairy attire. 
A gossamer robe of white with shining ornaments, 
and a wreath that seemed to sparkle with glittering 
dewdrops on her head. But her arms were thin, 
wasted; and the bones of her poor neck seemed to 
rattle as they heaved painfully under the gems; 
and her face had not so much as the faintest tinge 
of hectic, but was utterly colorless; worse; it was | 
wan, ghastly. A distressing sight to look upon, 
was she, as she stood there; she and the festal 
attire were so completely at variance. She came | 
forward before the servants could recover from 
their astonishment. | 

“ Where’s Richard ?” she asked, speaking in a | 
low, subdued tone, as if fearing to be heard—thongh 
there was nobody in the house to hear her, save | 
Lucy Tempest. i 











And probably it was from her | 
wish to avoid all attention to her proceeding, that | 
caused her to come down stealthily to the servants, | 
instead of ringing for them. | 
“Richard has not come back, ma'am,” answered | 
Catherine. ‘“ We have just been saying that he'll | 
most likely stop up there with the Hall servants | 
until my lady returns.” 
“Not back!” echoed Sibylla. ‘Cook, you must 
go out for me,” she imperiously added, after a mo- | 
ment’s pause. “Go to Dean’s and order one of 
their flies here directly. Wait, and come back | 
with it.” | 
The cook, a simple sort of young woman, save 
in her own special department, did not demur, or 
appear to question in the least the expediency of | 
the order. Catherine questioned it very much in- | 
deed ; but while she hesitated what to do, whether | 
to stop the cook or to venture on a remonstrance 
to Mrs. Verner, or to appeal to Miss Tempest to | 
do it, the cook was gone. Servants are not par- 
ticular in country places, and the girl went straight 


| 


out as she was, staying to put nothing on. 


on as I left my room.” 


, been noticed by Sibylla. 


| Verner.” 


| hazards for her own sake, Lucy caught up a shawl 


| heard; perhaps from the fact that the sound was 


| “Tle and Sir Edmund used to be cronies, 1 think; 


Sibylla appeared to be shivering. She took up 
her place right in front of the fire, holding out her 
hands to the blaze. Her teeth chattered, her whole 
frame trembled. 

“The fire in my dressing-room went out,” she 
remarked. ‘Take care that you make up a large 
one by the time I return.” 

“ You'll never go, ma’am!” cried old Ca‘herine, 
breaking through her reserve. ‘-You are not 
strong enough.” 

‘Mind our ewn business,” sharply retorted 
Sibylla. “Do you think J don’t know my own 
feelings, whether I am strong or whether I am not? 
1 am as strong as you!” 

Catherine dared no more. Sibylla cowered over 
the fire, her head turned sideways as she glanced 
on thé table. 

“Go and find my opera cloak, Catherine. It 
must have dropped on the stairs. I know I put it 


Catherine quitted the kitchen on the errand. She 
would have liked to close the door after her, but it 
happened to be pushed quite back with a chair 
against it; and the pointedly shutting it might have 
She found the opera cloak 
lying on the landing, near Sibylla’s bedroom door. 
Catching it up, she slipped off her shoes at the 
same moment, stole down noiselessly and went into 
the presence of Miss Tempest. 

Lucy looked astonished. She sat at the table 
reading, waiting with all patience the entrance of 
Sibylla, ere she made the tea. To see Catherine 
steal in covertly with her finger to her lips, excited 
her wonder. 

‘* Miss Lucy, she’s going to the ball,’\ was the 
old servant’s salutation, as she approached close to 
Lucy, and spoke in the faintest whisper. ‘She is 
shivering over the kitchen fire, with hardly a bit of 
gown to her back, so far as warmth goes. Here’s 
her opera cloak; she dropped it coming down. 
Cook’s gone out for a fly.” 

Lucy felt startled. 
Verner ?” 

“Why, of course I do,” answered Catherine. 
“She has been upstairs all this while, and has 
dressed herself alone. She must not go, Miss 
Lucy. She’s looking like a ghost. What will Mr. 
Verner say to us, if we let her! It may-just be her 
death.” 

Lucy clasped her hands in her consternation. 

“Catherine, what can we do? We have no in- 
fluence over her. She would not listen to us fora 
moment. If we could but find Mr. Verner!” 

‘“‘He was going round te Mr. Jan’s when my 
lady drove off. I heard him say it. Miss Lucy, I 
can’t go after him; she’d find me out; I can’t 
leave her, or leave the house. But he ought to be 
got here.” 

Did the woman’s words point to the suggestion 
that Lucy should go? Lucy may have thought it, 
or, perhaps, she entered on the suggestion of her 
own accord. 

“I will go, Catherine,” she whispered. ‘I don’t 
mind it. It is nearly as light as day outside, and 
I shall soon be at Mr. Jan’s. You go back to Mrs. 


“Do you mean Mrs. 


Feeling that there was not a moment to be lost; 
feeling that Mrs. Verner ought to be stopped at all 


and a green sun-bonnet of Lady Verner’s that hap- 
pened to be in the hall, and thus hastily attired, 
went out. Speeding swiftly along the moonlit road 
she soon gained Deerham, and turned to the house 
of Dr. West. A light in the surgery guided her 
there at once. 

But the light was there alone. Nobody was 
present to reap its benefit or to answer intruders. 
Lucy knocked pretty loudly on the counter without 
bringing forth any result. Apparently she was not 


drowned in the noise of some fizzing and popping 
which seemed to be going on in the next room— 
Jan’s bedroom. Her consideration for Mrs. Ver- 
ner put ceremony out of the question ; in fact, Lucy 
was not given at the best of times to stand much 
upon that; and she stepped round the counter and 
knocked briskly at the door. Possibly Lionel 
might be in there with Jan. 

Lionel was not there, nor Jan, either. The door 
was gingerly opened about two inches by Master 
Cheese, who was enveloped in a great white apron 
and white oversleeves. His face looked red and 
confused as it peeped out, like that of one who is 
canght at some forbidden mischief; and Lucy ob- 
tained sight of a perfect wase of vessels, brass, 
earthenware, glass and other things, with which 
the room was strewed. In point of fact, Master 
Cheese, believing he was safe from Jan’s superin- 
tendence for some hours, had seized upon the ocea- 
sion to plunge into his forbidden chemical researches 
again, and had taken French leave to use Jan’s 
bedroom for the purpose, the surgery being limited 
for space. 

“What do you want ?” cried he, roughly, staring 
at Lucy. 

‘«Is Mr. Verner here ?” she asked. 

Then Master Cheese knew the voice, and con 
descended a sort of apology for his abruptness. 

«I didn’t know you, Miss Tempest, in that fright 
of a bonnet,” said he, walking forth and closing 
the bedroom door behind him. ‘Mr. Verner’s not 
here.” 

“Do you happen to know where he is?” asked 
Lucy. ‘“‘He said he was coming here, an hour 
ago.” 

“So he did come here; andsaw Jan. Jan's gone 
to the ball. And Miss Deb and Miss Amilly are 





gone to a party at Heartburg.” 
‘Is he,” returned Lucy, referring to Jan, and | 
surprised to hear the news, balls not being in Jan’s 
line. 
*“T can’t make it out,” remarked Master Cheese. | 
' 


so I suppose that has taken him. But I am glad 
they are ull off; it gives me a whole evening to 


myself. Me and Mr. Verner went away together.” | 


“] wish very much to find Mr. Verner,” said 


Lucy. “It is of great consequence that I should 
see him. J suppose—you—could—not—go and 
look for him, Master Cheese?” she added, plead- 
ingly. 

“*Couldn’t do it,” responded Master Cheese, 
thinking of his forbidden chemicals. ‘‘ When Jan’s 
away I am chief, you know, Miss Tempest. A case 
of broken leg may be brought in, for anything I can 
tell!” 

Lucy wished him good-night, and turned away. 
She hesitated at the corner of the strect, gazing up 
and down. To start on a search for Lionel ap- 
peured to be about as hopeful a project as that 
search, renewed in proverb, the looking for a needle 
in a bottle of hay. The custom in Deerham was, 
not to light the lamps on a moonlight night, so the 
street, as Lucy glanced on either side, lay white 
and quiet; no glare to disturb its peace, save from 
some shop not yet closed. Mrs. Duff’s opposite, 
was among the latter catalogue; and her son, Mr. 
Dan, appeared to be taking a little tumbling recre- 
ation ,on the flags before the bay window. Lucy 
crossed over to him. 

“Dan,” said she, ‘do you happen to have seen 
Mr. Verner pass lately ?” 

Dan, just then on his head, turned himself upside 
.own, and alighted on his feet, humble and subdued, 
“Please, miss, I see’d him a while agone along of 
Mr. Jan,” was the answer, pulling his hair by way 
of salutation. ‘‘They’ went that way. Mr. Jan 
was all in black, he was.” 

The boy pointed towards Deerham Court, towards 
Deerham Hall. There was little doubt that Jan 
was then on his way tothe latter. But the question 
for Lucy was—where had Lionel gone ? 

She could not tell; the very speculation upon 
it was unprofitable, since it could lead to no 
certainty. Lucy turned homewards, walking 
quickly. 

She had got past the houses, when she discerned 
before her in the distance a form which instinct— 
perhaps some dearer feeling—told her was that of 
him of whom she was in search. He was walking 
with a slow, leisurely step towards his home. Lucy’s 
heart gave a bound—that it did so still at his sight, 
like it had done in the earlier Jays, was no fault of 
hers; heaven knew that she had striven and prayed 
against it. When she caught him up she was out 
of breath, so swiftly had she sped. 

“Lucy!” he uttered. “ Lucy! 
do here ?” 

“IT came out to look for you,” she simply said; 
‘there was nobody else at home to come. I went 
to Jan’s, thinking you might be there. Mrs, 
Verner has dressed herself to go to Sir Edmund's, 
You may be in time to stop her if you make 
haste.” 

With a half-uttered exclamaticn, Lionel wag 
speeding off, when he appeared to remember Lucy 
He turned to take her with him. 

“No,” said Lucy, stopping. ‘I could not go as 
quickly as you; and a minute, more or less, may 
make ull the difference. There is nothing to hurt 
me. You make the best of your way. It is for 
your wife’s sake.” 

There was good sense inall she said, and Lionel 
started off with a fleet foot. Before Lucy had quite 
gained the Court, she saw him coming back to 
meet her. He drew her hand within his arm in 
silence, and kept his own upon it for an instant’s 
grateful pressure. 

“Thank you, Lucy, for what you have done, 
Thank you now and ever. I was too late.” 

“Is Mrs. Verner gone ?” 

“She is gone these ten minutes past, Catherine 
says. A fly was found immediately.” 

They turned into the house; into the sitting- 
room. Lucy threw off the large shawl and the 
shapeless green bonnet; at any other moment she 
would have laughed at the figure she must have 
looked in them. The teathings still waited on the 
table. 

“Shall I make you some tea?” she asked. 

Lionel shook his head. “I must go up and 
dress. I shall go after Sibylla.” 

If the fair forms crowding to the féte at Deerham 
Hall had but known how near that fe was to heing 
shorn of its master’s presence, they had gone less 
hopefully. Scarcely one of the dowagers and cha- 
perones bidden to it but cast a longing eye to the 
heir for their daughter’s sake ; scarcely a daughter 
but experienced a fluttering of the heart as the 
fond fancy presented itself that she might be singled 
out for the chosen partner of Sir Edmund Hautley, 
for the night, at any rate, and, perhaps, for the 
long night of the future. But when the clock 
struck six that evening, Sir Edmund Hautley had 
not arrived. 

Miss Hautley was in a fever, as nearly in one as 
it is inthe nature of a cold single lady of fifty-eight 
to go when some overwhelming disappointment 
falls abruptly. According to arranged plans, Sir 
Edmund was to have been at hom by middle day, 
crossing by the night boat from the Continent. 
Middle day come and went; afternoon came and 
went; evening came—and he had not come. Miss 
Hautley would have set the telegraph to work, had 
she known where to set it to. 

But good luck was in store for her. A train, 
arriving between six and seven, brought him, and 
his carriage, the carriage of his late father, which 
had been waiting at the station since eleven o'clock 
in the morning, conveyed him home. 

(Continued on page 410.) 


What do you 


“ Her heart is like a frozen lake, 

On whose cold brink I stand ; 

Oh, buckle on my spirit’s skate, 
And take me by the hand; 

And lead, thou loving saint, the way 
To where the ice is thin, 

That it may break beneath my feet, 
And take a lover in.” 


— A soldier in one of the late battles, sitting very 
coolly behind one of his guns, where the shot was 
falling fast, being asked by a chaplain whether he 
was suppo by Divine vidence, replied: “‘ No, 
sir; I’m supported by the Ninth New Jersey !” 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS. 


Waar shall we do now, Mary being dead, 
Or say or write, that shall express the 
half? 
What can we do, but pillow that fair head, 
And let the Springtime write her epitaph. 


As it will soon, in snowdrop, violet, 
Windflower and columbine and maiden’s 
tear; 
Each letter of that pretty alphabet, 
That spells in flowers the pageant of the 
year. 


She was a maiden for a man to love; 
She was a woman for a husband’s life ; 
One that had learned to value far above 
The name of Love—the sacred name of 
Wife. 


Her little life-dream, rounded so with sleep, 
Had all there is of life, except gray hairs— 

Hope, love, trust, passion and devotion deep— 
And that mysterious tie a Mother bears. 


She had fulfilled her promise and hath past; 
Set her down gently at the iron door! 

Eyes look on that loved image for the last, 
Now cover it in earth—her earth no more. 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


(Continued from page 407.) 


Very considerably astonished was Sir Edmund 
to find the programme which had been carved out 
for the night’s amusement. He did not like it; it 
jarred upon his sense of propriety; and he spoke 
a hint of this to Miss Hautley. It was the death 
of his father which had called him home, a father 
with whom he had lived for the last few years of 
his life upon terms of estrangement—at any rate, 
upon one point. Was it seemly that his inaugura- 
tion should be one of gaiety? Yes, Miss Hautley 
decisively answered; their friends were not meet- 
ing to bewail Sir Rufus’s death—that took place 
months ago—but to welcome his (Sir Edmund’s) 
return and his entrance on his inheritance. 

Sir Edmund, a sinny-tempered, yielding man, 
the very opposite in spirit to his dead father, to his 
live aunt conceded the peint, doing it with all the 
better grace, perhaps, that there was now no help 
for it. In an hour or two's time the guests would 
be arriving. Miss Hautley inquired curiously as 
to the point upon which he and Sir Rufus had been 
at issue; she had never been able to learn it from 
Sir Rufus. Neither did it now appear that she was 
likely to learn it from Sir Edmund. It was a pri- 
vate matter, he said, a smile crossing his lips as he 
spoke—one entirely between himself and his father, 
and he could not speak of it. It had driven him 
abroad she believed, Miss Hautley remarked, 
vexed that she was still to remain in the dark. 
Yes, acquiesced Sir Edmund, it had driven him 
abroad and kept him there. 

He was ready, and stood in his place to receive 
his guests, a tall man, of some five-and-thirty years, 
with a handsome face and pleasant smile upon it. 
He greeted his old friends cordially, those with 
whom he had been intimate, and was laughing and 
talking with the Countess of Elmsley when the 
announcement, ‘ Lady and Miss Verner!” caught 
his ear. 

It caused him to turn abruptly. Breaking off in 
the midst of a sentence, he quitted the countess 
and went to meet those who had entered. Lady 
Verner’s greeting was a somewhat elaborate one, 
and he looked round impatiently for Decima. 

She stood in the shade behind her mother. De- 
cima? Was that Decima? What had she done 
to her cheeks? They wore the crimson hectic 
which were all too characteristic of Sibylla’s. Sir 
Edmund took her hand. 

“T trust you are well ?” 

‘Quite well, thank you,” was the murmured 
answer, drawing away the hand which had barely 
touched his. 

Nothing could be more quiet than the meeting, 
nothing more simple than the words spoken; no- 
thing, it may be said, more commonplace. But 
that Decima was suffering from some intense 
agitation there could be no doubt, and the next 
moment her face had turned of that same ghastly 
hue which had startled her brother Lionel when 
he was handing herintothe carriage. Sir Edmund 
continued speakiog with them a few minutes, and 
then was called off to receive other guests. 

“ Have you forgotten how to dance, Edmund ?” 

The question came from Miss Hautley, disturb- 
ing him as he made the centre of a group to whom 
he was speaking of his Indian life. 

«I don’t suppose I have,” he said, turning to her. 
“ Why ?” 

‘*People are thinking so,” said Miss Hautley. 
“The music has been bursting out into fresh 
attempts this last half-hour, and impatience is 
getting irrepressible. They cannot begin, Edmund, 
without you. Your partner is waiting.” 

‘* My partner ?” reiterated Sir Edward. ‘‘I have 
asked nobody yet.” 

“But I have for you; at least, I have as good as 
done it. Lady Constance——” 

“Oh, my dear aunt, you are very kind,” he 
hastily interrupted; ‘‘but when I do dance, which 
is of rare occurrence, I like to choose my own 

er. I must do so now.” 

“ Well, take care, then,” was the answer of Miss 
Hautley, not deeming it necessary to drop her voice 
in the least. ‘‘The room is anxious to see upon 


whom it will be fixed; it may be a type, they are 
saying, of what another choice of yours may be.” 
Sir Edmund laughed good-humoredly, making a 
joke of the allusion. 
“Then I must walk reund deliberately and look 





out for myself, as it is said some of our royal 
reigning potentates havedone. Thank yeu for the 

+ hg 

But, instead of walking round deliberately, Sir 
Edmund Hautley walked direct to one point of the 
room, halting before Lady Verner and Decima. 
He bent to the former, speaking a few words in a 
joking tone. 

“‘T am bade to fix upon a partner, Lady Verner. 
May it be your daughter ?” 

Lady Verner looked at Decima. 

“She so seldom dances. I do not think you will 
persuade her.” 

“Tthink I can,” he softly said, holding out his 
arm. 

And Decima rose and put hers into it without a 
word. 

He took his place at the head of the room, 
Decima by his side in her white silk robes. Decima 
with her wondrous beauty and the hectic on her 
cheeks again. Many an envious pair of eyes was 
cast to her. “That dreadful old maid, Decima 
Verner!” was among the compliments la;:nched 
ather. “She to usurp him! How had my Lady 
Verner cgntrived to manceuvre for it ?” 

But Sir Edmund did not appear dissatisfied with 
his partner if the room wes. He paid a vast deal 
more attention to her than he did to the dance; the 
latter he put out more than once, his head and eyes 
being bent, whispering to Decima. Before the 
dance was over the hectic on her cheeks had grown 
deeper. 

** Are you afraid of the night air?” he asked, 
leading her through the conservatory to the door 
at its other end. 

“No. It never hurts me.” 

He proceeded along the gravel path round to the 
other side of the house; there he opened the glass 
doors of a room andenteredit. Itledinto another 
bright with fire. 

“It is my own sitting-room,” he observed; ‘‘ no- 
body will intrude upon us here. Decima!” 

It was only a simple name, but Sir Edmund’s 
whole frame was quivering with emotion as he 
spoke ir. He clasped her to him with a strangely 
fond gesture, and bent his face on hers. 

“T left my farewell.on your lips when I quitted 
you, Decima. I must take my welcome from them 
now.” 

She burst into tears as she clung to him. 

‘Sir Rufus sent for me when he was dying,” 
she whispered. ‘Edmund, he said he was sorry 
to have opposed you; he said he would not if the 
time could come over again.” 

“ Tknowit,” he answered. ‘I have his full con- 
sent—nay, his blessing. They are but afew words, 
but they were the last he ever wrote. You shall see 
them, Decima; he calls you my future wife, Lady 
Hautley. Oh, my darling, what a long, a cruel 
separation it has been!” 

Ay, far more long, more cruel for Decima than 
for him. She was feeling it bitterly now as the 
tears poured down her face. Sir Edmund placed 
her in a chair. He hung over her scarcely less 
agitated than she was, soothing her with all the 
fondness of his true heart, with the sweet words 
she had once known so well. He turned to the 
doer when she grew calmer. 

“‘T am going to bring Lady Verner. 
she knew it.”’ 

Not through the garden this time, but through 
the open passages of the house lined with servants 
went Sir Edmund. Lady Verner was in the seat 
where they had left her. He made his way to her, 
and held his arm out that she might take it. 

‘Will you allow me to monopolise you for a few 
minutes ?” he said. ‘‘I havea tale to tell in which 
you may feel interested.” 

** About India?” she asked, as she rose. ‘I 
suppose you used to meet some of my old friends 
there ?” 

“Not about India,” he answered, leading her from 
the room. “India can wait. 
nearer and dearer to us than any now in India, 
Lady Verner, when I asked you just now to permit 
me to fix upon your daughter as a partner, I could 
have added for life. Will you give me Decima ?” 

Had Sir Edmund Hautley asked for herself, Lady 
Verner could scarcely have been more astonished. 
He poured into her ear the explanation, the whole 
tale uf their old love, the inveterate opposition to 
it of Sir Rufus, which had driven him abroad. 

«It was that caused you to exile yourself!’ she 
reiterated in her amazement. 

‘«It was, Lady Verner. Marry in opposition to 
my father I would not; and had I been willing to 
brave him, Decima would not. So I left my home 
—lI ieft Decima; my father perfectly understand- 
ing that our engagement existed still, that it only 
lay in abeyance until happiertimes. When he was 
dying, he repented of his harshness, and recalled 
his interdict, by letter to me, personally to Decima. 
He died with a blessing for us both on his lips. 
You will give her to me, Lady Verner ?” 

‘« I suppose I must,” was the reply of my lady. 

What was it that had broken in upon them? 
What object was that, gliding into the room like a 
ghost, on whom all eyes were strained with a terri- 
ble fascination? Was it a ghost? It appeared 
ghastly enough for one. Was it one of Jan’s sub- 
jects come after him tothe ball? Was it a corpse? 
It looked more like that than anything else. A 
corpse bedizened with jewels. 

“She’s mad!” exclaimed Jan, who was the first 
to recover his speech. 

“What is it?” ejaculated Sir Edmund, gazing 
with something very like fear, as the spectre bore 
down towards him. 

‘It is my brother's wife,” explained Jan. “ You 
may see how fit she is to come.” 

There was no time fer more. Sibylla had her 
hand held out to Sir Edmund, a wan smile on her 
ghastly faee. His hesitation, his evident diseom- 
posure, as he took it, were not lost upon her. 

“You have forgotten me, Sir Edmund; but J 
should have known you anywhere. Your face is 


It is time 


About some one. 


bronzed, and it is the only change. AmI so much 
| hanged ?” 
| ‘Yes, you are greatly changed,” was his invel- 
| untary acknowledgment in his surprise. ‘I should 
| not have recognized you for the Sibylla West of 
| those old days.” 

“ T was at an age to change,” she said. “I—” 
i The words were stopped by a fit of coughing. 
, Not the ordinary cough, more or less violent, that 
| we hear in every-day intercourse; but the dreadful 
| cough that tells its tale of the hopeless state 
‘within. She had discarded her opera cloak, and 
| stood there, her shoulders, back, neck, all bare and 
| naked; trés décollétée, as the French would say— 
| shivering palpably ; imparting the idea of a skeleton 
' with rattling bones. Sir Edmund Hautley, quitting 
Decima, took her arm compassionately and led her 
to a seat. 

Mrs. Verner did not like the attention. Pity, 
compassion, was in every line of his face—in 
every gesture of his gentle hand—and she re- 
sented it. 

“‘T am notill,” she declared to Sir Edmund, be- 
tween the paroxysms of her distressing cough. 
“The wind seemed to take my throat as [ got out 
of the fly, and is making me cough a little, 
but Iam not ill. Has Jan been telling you that I 
am ?” 

She turned round fiercely on Jan as she spoke. 
Jan had followed her to her chair, and stood near 
her—he may have deemed that so evident an 
invalid should possess a doctor at hand. A good 
thing that Jan was of equable temper, of easy tem- 
perament; otherwise there might have been per- 
petual open war between him and Sibylla. She 
did not spare to him her sarcasms and her insults; 
but never, in all Jan’s intercourse with her, had he 
resented them. 

‘* No one has told me anything about you, in par- 
ticular, Mrs. Verner,” was the reply of Sir Edmund. 
“7 see that you look delicate.” 


“T am not delicate,” she sharply said. ‘“ It is 


nothing. I should be very well, if it were not for 
Jan.” 

“That's good,” returned Jam. ‘‘ What do I 
do ?” 


‘You worry me,” she answered curtly. “ You 
say I mustnot go out; I must not do this or do the 
other. You know you do. Presently you will be 
saying I must not dance. But I will.” 

‘Does Lionel know you have come ?” inquired 
Jan, leaving other questions in abeyance. 

‘*T don’t know. It’s nothing to him. He was 
not going to stop me. I am quite enchanted that 
you have come home, Sir Edmund,” she added, 
turning to the baronet. 

“JT am pleased myself, Mrs. Verner. Home 
has more charms for me than the world kr.ows 
of.”’ 

“You will give us some nice entertainments, I 
hope,” she continued, her cough beginning to sub- 
side. ‘Sir Rufus lived like a hermit.” 

That she would not live to partake of any enter- 
tainments he might give, Sir Edmund Hautley felt 
as sure as though he had then seen her in her 
graveclothes. No, not even could he be deceived, 
or entertain the faintest false hope, though the 
cough became stilled, and the brilliant hectic of 
reaction shone on her cheeks. Very beautiful 
would she then have looxed, save for her attenuate 
frame, with that bright crimson flush and her 
gleaming golden hair. 

Quite sufficiently beautiful to attract partners, 
and one came up and requested her todance. She 
rose in acquiescence, turning her back right upon 
Jan, who would have interposed. 

“Go away,” said she. ‘I don’t want any lec- 
turing from you.” 

But Jan did not go away. He laid his hand im- 
pressively upon her shoulder. ‘‘ You must not do 
it, Sibylla. There’s a pond outside—it’s just as 
good you went and threw yourself into that. It 
would do you no more harm.” 

She jerked her shoulder away from him, laugh- 
ing a little scornful laugh, and saying a few con- 
temptuous words to her partner directed to Jan. 
Jan propped his back against the wall and watched 
her, giving her a few words in her turn. 

“ As good try to turn a mule ‘ts turn her.” 

He watched her through the quadrille. He 
watched the gradually increasing excitement of her 
temperament. Nothing could be more pernicious 
for her, nothing more dangerous, as Jan knew. 
Presently he watched her plunge into a waltz, and 
just at that moment his eyes fell on Lionel. 

He had just entered; he was shaking hands with 
Sir Edmund Hautley. Jan made his way to them. 

“Have you seen Sibylla, Jan?” was the first 
question of Lionel to his brother. ‘I hear she has 
come.” 

For answer, Jan pointed towards a couple amidst 
the waltzers, and Lionel’s dismayed gaze fell on 
his wife, whirling round at a mad speed, her eyes 
glistening, her cheeks burning, her bosom heaving; 
with the violence of the exertion, her poor breath 
seemed to rise in loud gasps, shaking her to pieces, 
and the sweatdrops poured off her brow. 

One dismayed exclamation and Lionel took a 
step forward. Jan caught him back. 

“It is of no use, Lionel. I have tried. It would 
only make a scene, and be productive of no end. I 
am not sure, either, whether opposition at the pre- 
sent moment would not do as much harm as is 
being done.” 

*‘ Jan,” cried Sir Edmund in an undertone, “is 
—she—dying ?” 

“ She is not far off it,” was Jan’s‘answer. 

Lionel had yielded to Jan’s remonstrance, and 
stood back against the wall, like Jan had pre- 
viously beea doing. The waltz came to an end; in 
the dispersion Lionel lest sight of his wife. A few 
moments, and strange sounds of noise and eonfu- 
sion were echoing from an adjoining reem. Jan 
went away at hie own rate of speed, Lionel in his 
wake. They had caught the reiterated words, 
spoken in every phase of terrified tones : 


“Mrs. Verner! Mrs. Verner! 








Ah, poor Mrs. Verner! That had been her last 
dance on earth. The terrible exertion had induced 
a fit of coughing of unnatural violenee, and in the. 
straining a blood-vessel had once more broken. 


From the roof of the house to the floer of the 
cellar, ominous silence reigned in Dcerham Court. 
Mrs. Verner lay in it—dying. She had been con- 
veyed home from the Hall on the morning following 
the catastrophe. Miss Hautley and Sir Edmund 
urged her remaining longer, offering every possible 
hospitality ; but poor Sibylla seemed to have taken 
a caprice against it. Caprices she would have, up 
to her last breath. All her words were “‘ Home! 
home!” Jan said she might be moved with safety ; 
and she was taken there. 

She lay on the sofa in her dressing-room, propped 
up by pillows; her face wan, her breathing labored. 
Decima with her, calm and still; Catherine hovered 
near, to be useful, if necessary; Lady Verner was 
in her room within call; Lucy Tempest sat on the 
stairs. Lucy, remembering certain curious explo- 
sions, feared that her presence might not be accept- 
able to the invalid; but Lucy partook of the gen- 
eral restlessness, and sat down in her simple 
fashion on the stairs, listening for news from the 
sick chamber. Neither she nor any one else in the 
house could have divested themselves of the pre- 
vailing excitement that day, or settled to calmness 
in the remotest degree. Lucy wished from her very 
heart that she could do anything to alleviate the 
sufferings of Mrs. Verner, or to soothe the general 
discomfort. 

By-and-bye Jan entered and came straight up 
the stairs. “Am I to walk over you, Miss 
Lucy ?” 

“‘There’s plenty of room to go by, Jan,” she 
answered, pulling her dress aside. 

“Are you doing penance ?” he asked, as he strode 
past her. 

“It is so dull, remaining in the drawing-room by 
myself,” answered Lucy apologetically. ‘‘ Every- 
body is upstairs.” 

Jan went into the sick room, and Lucy sat on 
in silence, her head bent down on her knees, as 
before. 

Only Decima was in the room then, and she quit- 
ted it as Lionel entered. Treading softly across 
the carpet he took his seat in a chair opposite 
Sibylla’s couch. She slept, for a wonder, or ap- 
peared to sleep. The whole morning long—nay, 
the whole night long, her bright, restless eyes had 
been wide open—sleep as far from her as it could 
well be. It had seemed that her fractious temper 
kept the sleep away. But her eyes were closed 
now, and two dark purple rims enclosed them, ter- 
ribly dark on the wan, white face. Suddenly the 
eyes unclosed with a start, as if her doze had been 
abruptly disturbed, though Lionel had been per- 
fectly still. She looked at him for a minute or two 
in silence, and he, knowing it would be well that 
she should doze again, neither spoke nor moved. 

“ Lienel, am I dying ?” 

Quietly as the words were spoken, they struck 
on his ear with startling intensity. He rose then 
and pushed her hair from her damp brow with a 
fond hand, murmuring some general inquiry as to 
how she felt. 

“ Am I dying?” came again from the panting 
lips. 

What was he to answer her? To say that she 
was dying, might send her into a paroxysm of 
terror; to deceive her-in that awful hour by 
telling her she was not, went against every feeling 
of his heart. 

“But I don’t want to die,” she urged, in some 
excitement, interpreting his silence to mean the 
worst. “Can’t Jan do anything for me? Can't 
Dr. Hayes ?” 

“Dr. Hayes will be here soon,” observed Lionel, 
soothingly, if somewhat evasively. ‘‘ He will come 
by the next train.” 

She took his hand, held it between hers, and 
looked beseechingly up to his face. 

“I don’t want to leave you,” she whispered. 
“Oh, Lionel! keep me here if you can! You 
know you are always kind to me. Sometimes I 
have reproached you that you were not, but it was 
not true. You have ever been kind, have you 
not ?” 

“T have ever striven to be so,” he answered, the 
tears glistening on his eyelashes. 

«I don’t want to die. I want to get well and go 
about again, like I used to do when at Verner’s 
Pride. Now Sir Edmund Hautley is come home, 
that will be a good place to visit at. Lionel, I don’t 
want to die! Can’t you keep me in life ?” 

“If by sacrificing my own life I could save yours, 
Heaven knows how willingly I would do ir,” he 
tenderly answered. 

“Why should I die? Why should I die, more 
than others? I don’t think I am dying, Lionel,” 
she added, aftera pause. ‘I shall get well yet.” 

She stretched out her hand for some cooling 
drink that was near, and Lionel gave her a tea- 
spoonful. He was giving her another, but she 
jerked her head away and spilled it. 

“It’s not nice,” she said. So he put it down. 

‘«T want to see Deborah,” she resumed. 

“« My dear, they are at Heartburg. I told you s° 
this morning. They will be home no doubt by the 
next train. Jan has sent to them.” 

“ What should they do at Heartburg!” she frac- 
tiously asked. 

“They went over yesterday to remain until to- 
day, I hear.” 

Subsiding into silence, she lay quite still, save for 
her panting breath, holding Lionel’s hand as be 
bent over her. Some noise in the corridor outside 
attracted her attention, and she signed to him to 
open the door. 

“ Perhaps it is Dr. Hayes,” she murmured. “ ie 
is better than Jan.” 

It was not Dr. Hayes. As Lionel! opencd - 
door Lucy was passing it, and Therese was 4! “© 
end of the corridor talking to Lady Verner. Lu») 
stopped to make her kind inquiries, her tone * low 
one, of how the invalid was then. 
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«“ Whose voice is that ?” called out Mrs. Verner, 
her words scarcely reaching her husband’s ears. 
“Jt is Luoy Tempest’s,” he added, closing the 
door and returning to her. ‘She was asking after 
y ou.” 
" « Tell her to come in.” 
Lionel opened the door again, and beckoned to 
Lucy. 


‘Mrs. Verner is asking if you will come in and | 


sce her,” he said as he appreached. 

All the old grievances, the insults of Sibylla, 
blotted out from her gentle and forgiving mind, lost 

sight of in this great crisis, Lucy went up to the 
couch and stood by the side of Sibylla. Lionel 
leaned over its back. 

“I trust you are not feeling very ill, Mrs. Ver- 
ner,” she said in a low, sweet tone, as she bent 
towards her and touched her hand. Touched it 

only, let her own fall lightly upon it, as if she did 
not feel sufficiently sure of Sibylla’s humor to pre- 
sume to take it. 

‘‘No, I don’t think I’m better. Iam so weak 
here.” 

She touched her chest as she spoke. Lucy, 
perhaps sornewhat at a loss what to say, stood in 
silence. 

“IT have been very cross to you sometimes, 
Lucy,” she resumed. “I meant nothing. I used 
to feel vexed with everybody, and said foolish 
things without meaning it. It was so cruel to be 
turned from Verner’s Pride, and it made me un- 
happy.” , 

‘Indeed Ido not think anything about it,” re- 
plied Lucy, the tears rising to her eyes in her for- 
giving tenderness. ‘ I knowhow ill you must have 
felt. I used to feel that I should like to help you to 
bear the pain and the sorrow,” 

Sibylla lay panting. Lucy remained as she was; 
Lionel also. Presently she—Sibylla—glanced at 
Lucy. 

‘‘I wish you’d kiss me.” 

Lucy, unnerved by the words, bent closer to her, 
a shower of tears falling from her eyes on Sibylla’s 
face. 

“Tf I could but save her life for you!”" she mur- 
mured to Lionel, glancing up at him through her 
eyes as she rose from the embrace, and she saw that 
Lionel’s eyes were as wet as hers. 

And now there was a commotion outside. 
Sounds, as of talking and wailing and crying, 
were heard. Little need to tell Lionel that they 
came from the Miss Wests; he recognised the 
voices, and Lucy glided forward to open the 
door. 

Poor ladies! They were wort to say ever after 
that their absence had happened on purpose. Mor- 
tified at being ignored in Miss Hautley’s invitations, 
they had made a little plan to get out of Deerham. 
An old friend in Heartburg had repeatedly pressed 
them to dine there and remain for the night, and 
they determined to avail themselves of the invita- 
tion this very day of the féte at Deerham Hall. It 
would be pleasant to have to say to inquisitive 
friends: “* We could not attend it, we were engaged 
to Heartburg.” Many a lady, of more account 
in the world than Deborah and Amilly West, has 
resorted to a less innocent ruse to conceal a slight 
offered. Jan had dispatched Master Cheese that 
morning with the information of Sibylla’s illness; 
and here they were back again, full of grief, of con- 
sternation, and ready to show it in their demon- 
strative way. 

Lionel hastened out to them, a Hush—sh! upon 
his tongue. He caught hold of them as they were 
hastening in. 

“Yes; but not like this. 


” 


Be still for her 


sake.” 

Veborah looked at his pale face, reading it 
aright. 

“Ts she so ill as that?” she gasped. ‘Is there 
no hope ?” 


He only shook his head. 

“Whatever you do, preserve a calm demeanor 
before her. We must keep her in tranquillity.” 

‘Master Cheese says she went to the ball—and 
danced,” said Deborah. ‘*Mr. Verner, why did 


you allow it :” 
‘She did go,” he answered. ‘It was no fault 
of mine.” 


Heavier footsteps up the stairs now. They 
were those of the physician, who had come by the 
train which had brought the Miss Wests. He, 
Dr. Hayes, entered the room, and they stole in 
after him, Lionel followed, Jan came bustling 
in, and made another, and Lucy remained out- 
side. 

Lady Verner saw Dr. Hayes when he was going 
away. . 

“There was no change,” he said, in answer to 
her inquiries; “Mrs. Verner was certainly in a 
wry weak, sick state, and—there was no change. 

‘the Miss Wests removed their travelling gar- 
ments, and took up their stations in the sick room 
—not to leave it again until the life should have 
‘eparted from Sibylla. Lionel remained in it. 
Decima and Catherine went in and out, and Jan 
made frequent visits to the house. 

bs Tell papa it is leaving Verner’s Pride that has 
killed me,” said Sibylla to Amilly with nearly her 
latest breath. 

There was no bed for any of them that night, 
any more than there had been the previous one. A 
life was hovering in the balance, Lucy sat with 
Lady Verner, and the rest went in to them occa- 
Sionally, taking news. Dawn was breaking when 
ene went in for the last time. 

Itwas Jan. He had come to break the tidings to 
bis mother, and he sat himself down on the arm of 
the sofa—Jan fashion—while he did it. 


Rana flickering lamp of life had burnt out at 


(To be continued.) 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


JOEN 3B. DUNHZHAM'’S 


Boudoir Pianofortes. 
(Continued from page 412.) 


He*mann Wollenhaupt, a brillizmt pianist and emi- 
nent compose-, writes : 


New York, Sept. 20, 1862. 

JoHN B. DUNHAM.—Dear Sir—You desire me to 
express my opinion of your Boudoir Pianos, and it 
gives me pleasure to state that I have been delighted 
with these excellent instruments. They possess a 
noble quality of tone, throughout even, in connection 
with a very fine action, which allows a musical touch 
all shades of expression. 

I need not say more, because these instruments 
speak for themselves, and I ouly wish that they will 


deserve. 
Iam, dear sir, yours very ener ey, 
HERMANN A. W OLLENHAUPT. 
New York, Sept. 20, 1862. 
J. B. DUNHAM, Esq.—Dear Sir—I have the same 
opinion of your beautiful Boudoir Pianos which my 
brother has expressed. I agree with him iu every 
particular, and have the honor to be 


Yours respectfull 
BRUNO WOLLENHAUPT. 


Robert Stoepel, the composer of “‘ Hiawatha” and 

conductor at Wallack’s, comes out boldly thus: 
New York, Dec. 23, 1862. 

I have carefully examined the Upright Pianos 
(Boudoir Pianos) manufactured by Mr. J. B. Dunham, 
and have found them to be of surprising beauty, as 
well im regard to the tone and power of fhe pianos 98 
in regard to the mechanism ana action. + 

I may as well state that I have never met with more 
excellent Boudoir Pianos than those of Mr. J. B. 
Dunham. ROBERT STOEPEL. 

Michele Rapetti, conductor of the Italian Opera: 
years ago, and one of our best teachers, says: 


New York, Oct. 10, 1862. 


pleasure to hear your inproved Upright Pianos, my 
opinion of those kiu:l of instrumeats was not very 
favorable. I only ccusidered them convenient for a 
small parlor, but never s»tisfactory in point of volume 
and quality of tone. Now I inust confess your Bou- 
doir Pianos have compleicly chan: my opinion, and 
I frankly acknowledge them equal, if not superior in 
every respect to the best Square Pianos made in this 
country. 


can assure you I will in future recommend your Bou- 
doir Pianos with the greatest pleasure and satis- 
faction. Believe me, sir, yours truly, 

MICHELE RAPETTI. 


Before finishing our approbatory quotations, we 
must say a few words about the maker of these mar- 
vellous instruments. John B. Dunham, of East 
Thirteenth street, besides being onc of our first Piano 


cally and materially. Shrewd in business matters, 
clear-headed and strong in common sense, he has 
garnered in the harvest of wealth which has resulted 
from his business enterprise and integrity. For 30 
years he has been a manufacturer of Pianos in New 
York, and during that time his reputation has spread 
throughout the entire country, as being the maker of 
the most durablesand admirable iustrumects. A re- 
lative of ours bought a $300 Piano from this house 19 
years ago, during all which time it went through a 
hard probation; it was so moderately detcriorated, 
however, that, after a few repairs, it was sold last 
year for $115—a fair test of the durability of these 
instruments. 

The first Piano carricd over the plains to Utah was 
one from Dunham’s factory; and the first American 
Pianoever shipped for Japan was of John B. Dunham’s 
manufacture. Mr. Dunham is now assisted in his 
business by his sons, who, thoroughly trained in each 
of its important departments, the eldest son, Edgar 
A., having the chicf supervision, will fully sustain ite 


it will be enjoying his otium cum diynitate on his 
splendid estate in East Chester. 

Gottschalk, with a far-seecing wisdom, predicts that 
the Boudoir Pianos will supersed + the squares in this 
country; and we are satified that he is right. In 
England and Frf&nce the Boudoir is everywhere where 
the Grand Piano is not, and the Square, if any, is 
banished to the nursery. The change may be gradual, 


owe it to the indisputable superiotity of the Boudoirs 


contempt of the profession into unequivocal admira- 
tion. J 

Charles Fradel, whose reputation as a composer is 
recognised through all Europe, now teaching in our 
midst, writes: 


New York, Sept. 4, 1862. 
I have played upon John B. Dunham's 
Pianos frequently during several weeks past, and 
have thoroughly tested their capacities—I have found 
them excellent. The scale is equal all through; the 
touch is admirable, and the tone, in refined beauty and 
melodiousness and power, exceeds that of any in- 
strument of the class that i have heard. 
I look upon Mr. Danham’s Boudoir Pianofortes as 
a great stride over all others of the same class, and 
consider that in ee brought this instrument to 
perfection, he has really given a new style ot Piano 
to the world, which will, from its beauty and excel- 
lence, become eventually the fashionable instrument 


of the country. 

CHAS. FRADEL. 
George W. Morgan, conductor of the New York 
Harmonic Society, and Organist of Grace Church, 
writes: 


New York, Sept. 17, 1862. 

To JoHn B. DuNHAM, Esq.—Dear Sir—Among 
the many Pianofortes I have tested lately, I can un- 
hesitatingly say that I have been delighted with your 
Boudoir Grand Pianos. They are certainly some of 
the most heautiful instruments I have ever had the 
pleasure of playing upon, Grand Pianofortcs not 
excepted. If my recommendation is likely to be of the 
slightest service to you, pray make use of it to the 
fullest extent, and believe me to be, 
Most a vours, 

sEO. W. MORGAN. 


J.N, Pattison, one of our most popular teachers, 
who has been made famous by his recent public per- | 
formances, write: ’ 


New York, Feb. 26, 1863. | 
Mr. J. B. DUNHAM.—Deir Sir—I_have carefully | 
tried and examinei your Boudoir Pianos, and find 
that for elasticity of touch, sweetness and volume of | 
tone, they are superior to any instrument of the kind 
that I have played upon, and I tuke great pleasure in 
recommending the Dunham Pianos te the public as 
instruments which, for quality of tone and durability, 
cannot be surpassed, Yours —, 
J.N. PATTISON. 


Harry Sanderson, the mctcor pianist, writes : 

New York. Sept. 22, 1802. 
J. B. DonnAm, Ervq.—Dear Sir—It gives me creat | 
pleasure to say that [ have tried your Boudoir Piwoes, 
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™ that 
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be 


Conn., paper tells of an individual | 
.“icinity who has two rows of teeth round his | 
“* Jaw. ‘Toa small tea party said individual must. | 
‘Post valuable acquisition. 


| some encomiums passed upon them by all who have 





publicly and privately, in every way, and am oou- 
vinced that, ia regard to puriiy aud power of tone, 
they are as wear perfection as any instrument can be, | 
and mast rank in these particulars second only to 
Grand Pianofortes. They fully merit the very hand- 


meet the public favor in sucli a degree as they 


Joun B. DuxmAm, Erq.—Dear Sir—Until I had the | 


I congratulate you on your decided success, and I | 


manufacturers, is one of our solid men, both physi- | 


high reputation, when he who so successfully founded | 


but it will be sure, and whencver it comes we shall | 


made by John B. Dunham, for they have changed the | 


Boudoir | ] 
| Canal street, were thrsnged with gray uniforms, fo 
| lowed by hooting, howling, yclling mobs of Seces- 


tried them; and to all who are in need of instruments, 
let me recommend them for beauty of tone, durability 
and excellence of touch. Truly yours, 
HARRY SANDERSON. 
Theodore Thomas, conductor of the Italian Opera, 
Brooklyn Philharmonic, and of half of the concerts 
given in the city, writes: 
. New York, Feb. 8, 1863. 
The Boudoir Pianos of Mr. Johu B. Dunham of this 
city deserve as well au emphatic endorsement as ade- 
cided success. Not being larger than instruments of 
this kind usually are, they develop a tone which in 
wer and sympathetic quality cannot be surpassed 
y the now existing Boudoir Pianos; and are equally 
beautiful in their musical qualities and their exterior 
appearance, 
} THEODORE THOMAS. 
We had almost forgotten the factory. Its extent 
| will be seen by our illustration. Mr. Dunham’s pro- 
| perty extends 290 feet in Thirteenth street, and some of 
the lote extend through into Fourteenth street, op- 
posite Irving Place. On these, we understand, he 
intends to put up a splendid wareroom. The Teachers’ 
Room is an institution; its use is given for the con- 
| venience of teachers, and it is pretty well occupied by 
| Timm, Pattison, Morgan, Mrs. E. Loder, Mrs. 
| Seguin, Mrs. Torrey and others, as neutral ground 
for pupils who prefer to take their lessons from home. 
| Several vocal soeieties meet at Dunham’s in the even- 
| ing, and Mrs. Seguin’s large vocal class is held there. 
Our readers will pereeive the estimation in which 
the Boudoir Pianos are held by the foregoing re- 
marks. We recommend all our friends to try and ex- 
| amine for themselves. 








THE LAST GRAND CHARGE AT STONE 


RIVER. 
| We question if a more spirited sketch were 
‘ever published than the double-page representing the 
final charge of Gen. Negley’s division on the after- 
noon of Friday, Jan. 2, at the battle of Murfreesboro’, 
or, a8 it is now called, Stone River. Aithough it was 
delayed coming to hand by an accident, its merit is so 
strikiag that we give it to the public. Heving so 
fully described the battle we shall confine ourselves 
now to merely describing the particular action of our 
illustration. About four o’clock in the afternoon 
Gen. Rosecrans, seeing that the emphatic moment 
had arrived, gave orders for Gen. Negley to cross 
| the river and drive the enemy from his position. 

This was done in a manner worthy of the most disci- 

plined troops in the world. The 18th Ohi» dashed 
| into the river, the 19th Illinois and 2ist Ohio follow- 
| ing close behind. 

Our Artist says the scene was grand in the extreme. 
It was, indeed, a momentous battle on a miniature 
scale. Nothing could resist our gallant men; on they 
| rughed; the Confederates met the shock, then way- 
| eréd, and then were driven back at the bayonet’s point 


step by step for some half mile, whea they broke and 
fled—ever and anon rallying to check our too hasty 
pursuit. Night fell on the scene, and the victors and 
| vanquished rested from their strife. Thus was won 
| the great battle of Stone River, in which, if ever men 
| met foemen worthy of their steel, they met them 
| then. 





—==— 


SCENES IN NEW ORLEANS. 


Despite the great administrative ability 
| and sterling patriotism of Gen. Banks, it 
would seem as though he did not ‘control 
the high horse of Secession” with the same 
| effect as Gen. Butler. Our Artist has sent 
| us some sketches, illustrating the excitement 
| attendant on the transport of a number of 
Confederate prisoners from New Orleans to 
Balon Rouge. Our Artist accompanies them 
with the foilewing account of the scenes de- 
picted : 





NEw ORLEANS, Feb. 21, 1863. 

It is with pain that I record one of the most dis- 
gracefui scenes that has probaoly been enacted in any 
city or tield since this war began. For some time an 
advertise . ent appeared in our morning newspapers, 
under the head ot “ Exchange of Prisoners,’”’ which set 
forth that all prisoners of war taken from the enemy 
were to report on Friday (to-day), the 2vth inst., for 
| passage, va Baton Rouge, through the lines, under 
flag of truce. Also: 

“Officers of the United States, having Confederate 
prisoners of war in custody, will forward them to this 
| city, under guard, in time for registration and passaye 
on transport, a8 above stated.” 

The result of this general igvitation, which was 
strictly legal, was, that at one o’clock to-day, in fact 
for hours before that time, the streets, Seery 


sionists, who took advantage of the occasion to ex- 
»ress their contempt of our Government, and their 
love for the returning rebels. ‘he confusion cannot 
be described. Imagine 10,000 or 15,000 Secessionists, 
including women and children, running rampant 
through the streets of New Orleans, apparently with- 
out restriction, .nd for the first time for months 
allowed to give vent to their treason. 


Arrival of Union Troops. 


The large sketch gives the scenes upon the arrival 
ofawhole regiment, which it was necessary to bring on 
the ground to check the rising tumult. The crowd was 
fringed in front with a line of erinoline,which presumed 
on the inmmunity usually granted the sex to plant 
their tittle silken symbvuls of treason in the very face 
of the governing military authority. But this insult, 


| irritatiug as it was, was a compliment im comparison 


to the conduct of the daring heroes, who, protected 
behind the impenetrable wall of silks, flounces and 
craceless impudence, cheered for Jetf. Davis, the Con- 
federacy and other diabolical monstrosities. With 


| some of our soldiers forbearance ceased to be a virtue, 


and several of the courageous rebels felt the sharp 
points of the loyal bayouvts, ingeniously thrust at 
them over bonnets glorying in Secesh emblems, and 
between delicute shoulders displaying the traitor 
colors. 

The fluttering of handkerchiefs was immense, 
pearing like white caps in a gale off Hatteras, while 
choice profanity was freely ventilated by the pro- 
fessors of that science on both sides of the crinoline. 
The prisoners on the steamvoat Empire Parish were 
not back ward ia their responses to the crowd on shore, 
and some banter was indulged in towards our boys on 
guard below. 

“Tf we meet you on the field, we'll recognise you, 
It will be our turn then,” said a Secesh to a patriot. 

“ We mct you before at Baton Rouge, and it was 
your turn then—to the right about; but you badn’t 
time to recognise us, you were in too much of a hurry 
—had business in another direction,” replied Union. 

It was well into the afternoon before the crowd, 
which retired slowly before the steady pressure of 
the troops, was entirely cleared from the levee, and 
the rebel enthusiasm damped, fer one was equivalent 
to the other. 

A Vankee Trick. 


The steamer Laure! Hili was lyiag at the levee, a 
short distance from the Empire @’arish, an eligible 
s.tuation to ace, hear and shout. Of course it was 
goon crowded with a boiling, seething mass of treason. 
Au officer gave the order, the plauk was drawn on 


board, and the Lanrel Hill and her howling carge 
were toon steaming swiftly down the current, past 
the Empire Parish (when the enthusiasm reached its 
climax), and on, I learned, to.a coalyard at Algiers, 
returning to the city at dark, when, the demonstration 
being renewed, she was again ordered off, snd lay at 
anchor all night. Between the starving and night -, 
let us hope the crowd gained wisdom, and return 
to their homes with a better opinion of their country, 
if not of themselves. 


Assault on a Union Negro. 


A colored girl was weeping at the departure of her 
“ Masea,”’ ai. the negro Sbuked ber for her folly 
in ng about “a rebel who was ’gwan away to fight 
agin ue,” when he was hoisted violently into the 

seteetogt, and kicked upon trying to extricate him- 
self. 


Gobd-bye, and God bless you! 


A French creole, cheered on his wicked way by 
tokens of admiration from the hands of a fair young 
rebel who is too young to know better, and by words 
of comfort from a matronly rebel, whois old enough 
to know better, but don’t. 


Fight for the Flag. 

Passing down the saloon of the Empire Pose, 5 
notice i a lubberly rebel with a little , to which he 
seemed desirous to attract attention, as he occasionally 
flourished it, with remarks disparaging to the Union 
cause. An undersized Union soldier was on , 
apparently indifferent to what was going on; but the 
sequel proved that, though his mouth was shut, his 
ears were open, for suddenly he drop his musk 
and quick as lightning, ‘‘ let go his left mawley,” 
the frontispiece of the rebel color-bearer being in the 
Way there was a collision, in wnich the frontispiece 
got the worst of it, its owner trying the while to 


secure his flag by hiding it in his bosom. He was 
palies, as cath A little Milesian (for he proved by 
s bro 


e that he was a “ broth of a boy,”) went 
down r it, secured it, and flapping the well-earned 
trophy in the face of his foe, remarked, 

“ Yeu bloody ribil, you can’t flap that bastard flag in 
these lines. Who’s got another?” 

It is needless to say that was the last of the flag 


insults. 
Running the Guard. 


A pretty miss, “all flounced and furbelowed,” broke 
by the guard, and ran like a deer across the “neutral 
—~- ,»? the guard after her, She probably fell in 

ove with the handsome patriot, and took this method 
to seek an introduction. Of course he overtook her 
as many as half-a-dozen times, but either through her 
perseverance or his love of the dear hunt, the chase 
was as many times renewed, until she finally reached 
‘the other side of Jordan,” apparently sound in wind 
and limb. 

A Group of Prisoners. 

A few samples of the extraordinary and picturesque 
varicty of costume. Nearly all carried bouquets 
roseties, a little rebel flag, or some other token o 
esteem from loved ones at home. From the number 
of bottles of No. 1 whiskey, it was evident they were 
determined to leave in good spirits. 








SCRAPS OF HUMOR. 


As Tom and his wife were disputing one day 
Of their personal traits, in a bantering way, 
Quoth she: ‘‘ Though my wit you disparage, 
I’m certain, dear husband, our friends will attest 
Sane, Compares with your own, my judgment is’ 
st! 


Quoth Tom: “ So they said at our marriage !”’ 


‘‘How much to insert this death?” asked a 
person at a newspaper office. 

* Four shillings.” 

“Why, I paid but two shillings the last time I in- 
serted one.” 

“That was acommon death,” said the publisher; 
“ but this is sincerely re ” 

‘ll tell you what,” said the applicant, “ your exe 
cutors will not be put to that expense.” 

ONCE upon a time, runs an Oriental story, 
@ young and lovely woman was called upon to mourn 
the death of her lord. As she loved him in life with 
all the fervor of adoration, her grief at his decease 
was inconsolable. She filled the air with plaints; de- 
clared herself the most wretched of women; and in 
the intensity of her grief made a vow that she would 
wed no new lord till the stream that ran by her bower 
should reverse its course. few weeks after she 
was obse:ved busily engaged in damming up the 
stream. 


A MAN praising porter, said it was s0 ex- 
cellent a beverage that, though taken in great quanti 
ties, it always made him fat. 

“T have seen the time,” said another, “ when it 
made you lean.” 

‘When, I should like to know?” said the eulogist. 

wh hy, no longer since than last night—against a 
wall!” . 


‘‘Gop has written ‘honest man’ in his 
face,” said a friend to Douglas Jerrold, speaking of a 
rsonin whom Jerrold’s taith was not altogether 
lind. 
“ Humphf” Jerrold replied; “ then, the pen must 
have been @ very bad one.” 


Brown, on receiving a severe knock from 
a powerful man the other day, which caused him to 
turn round and round like a top, observed that it was 
the first knockturn-al occasion he had ever known to 
take place in the daytime. 


A CONTEMPORARY says: ‘“‘ We feel bound 
todeny that one of our lawycrs put on his door: 
‘Gone to bury my wife; be backin halfanhour.’ But 
candor compels us to suy that one of our lumbering 
merchants, the last sickness of his wife occurring iu 
the busiest season, was only able to get in in time for 
the second prayer at her funeral.” 


A GENTLEMAN who had a very blundering 
servant put down in writing everything he wished 
him to do. Going to the country one day, the master 
fell into a ditch. Sie called to the lad, who, ins.cad 
of hastening to his assistance, efclaimed : 

“ Stop, let me sce if it’s down in my memorandum 
book!” 





A CALIFORNIAN TowNn.—It was dark when 
we entered Sonora; and as the habits of the people 
here are nocturnal, the evening may be said to have 
commenced as we rlighted. It certainly had com- 
menced, for Greenwich Fair might be spoken of as a 
sober picture of domestic life, compared to the din 
and clamor that resounded through the main street of 
Sonora. On either side were gambling-houses of 
large dimensions, but very fragile structure, built of 
a fashion to invite conflagration, though offering little 
of value to the devouring element when the invitation 
was accepted, which it was about every other 
night or so. In most of these booths and barns the 
internal decorations were very glittering; chandeliers 
fhrew a bri liant light on the heaps of gold that lay 
iled on each monte table, whilst the drinking bars 
eld forth inducements that nothing mortal is sup- 
sed to be able to resist. Ona raised platform is « 
and of music, or perhaps some Ethiopian serenaders, 
or if it is a Mexican saloon, a quartet of guitars, and 
in one house, and that the largest. is a piano, and a 
lady in black velvet who singe fo Italian and accom- 
panies herself, and who elicits at admiration and 
tape on account of the scarcity of the fair sex in 
t 
cro 





sregiou. Each gambling-houre is full; some are 
waded, and the streets are full also, for it is Satu - 
day, a night on which the miners flock into Sonora, 
with the avowed intention of purchasing necesssrices 
for the ensuing week, and returning the same night; 
but, seduced by the city’s blandishments, they seldom 
extricate themselves trom ita temples of pleacure 





until very early on the ensuing Mondav morning, 
when they return to their camps and jong toms, an: 
soothe their racking headaches by the discevery of 


| chunks of gold. 
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NOBODY’S FOE BUT HIS OWN. 
Poor H:sim, who sleeps in that ‘newly-made 
grave, 
‘ esas noble and clever a boy 
As Nature to fondest of parents e’er gave— 
Was their idol, their hope, and their joy; 
In the pastimes of youth he was first in the 
van, 
And his kindness of heart was well known, 
Though all loved the boy, some would say 
say that the man 
Would be nobody’s foe but his own. 
And, alas! for the truth, as the sequel hath 
shown, 
Poor Harry was nobody’s foe but his own. 


With wealth at command he was sought by 
the gay, 
And ’mid revels where Folly reigned king, 
Time, talents and fortune were squandered 
away, 
Ere his years had scarce numbered life’s 
spring ; 
Then affliction soon hasten’d a pitiful end, 
But whatever his faults, it is known 
That to many he has been a kindhearted 
friend, 
And was nobody’s foe but his own. 
This Pity awards, and the truth is well 
known, 
That Harry was nobody’s foe but his own. 








NUMBER THIRTY. 





‘* Toni soit qui mal y pense.” 


I. 


Ir was one morning this winter. 

The snow was falling with a flicker that gave the 
prick. checkerwork of the opposite houses a fantastic 
resemblance of motion, as if they were shaken by 
a mild earthquake, or were knocking their heads 
together on their own account. 

I looked from the window near which Fitz and 
myself were breakfasting, and perceived a group 
on the steps of the Savings Bank opposite. 

This group consisted of three persons; a slovenly 
bearded man, with a face—what was seen of it— 
apparently in a white heat from the intense blaze 
of his nose; a thinly-clad but fair-looking woman, 
and a girl of sixteen,es thereabouts, dressed also 
meagrely, but with a Coquetry of arrangement that 
denoted the desire to increase her natural graces 
in spite of poverty. 

The two females were listening in seeming terror 
to the man, who, from his gestures, appeared both 
drunk and angry. The elder woman held a small 
bankbook in her hand. The girl carried a band- 
box. At length the man made a furious, but, as I 
thought, fortunately, a vain snatch at the book. 
Just then the bank doors opened and the woman 
fied in. The man stood irresolutely swaying a mo- 
ment on the steps, and then staggered down the 
street. 

In a few moments the traces of their feet on the 
granite: steps of the bank had totally disappeared. 

How many: a life-mystery thus flit; across our 
vision, and vanishes unsolved, leaving no trace! 

We walk through the world as through a gallery 
of unfinished pictures. Here a landscape, dimly 
outlined, but giving promise of gleaming waters 
and fresh verdure, and sunlit distances. There an 
interior, with one er two figures in broad light, and 
all the rest a vague perplexed mass of lines and 
shadows indefinable! Again, a monument, lofty, 
gilded, richly sculptured, but the inscription illegible 
and the site unknown! 

Thoughts something like these crossed my fancy 
as I sat watching the silent snowflakes dropping 
into the foot-tracks of the group that had passed 
from my view. 

As the last slight depression became lost in the 
surrounding level, ‘‘I wonder,” said I, uncon- 
sciously half aloud, “‘what lies before and beyond 
that scene!” 

“Do you refer to those people on the steps over 
there just now?” asked my breakfast companion— 
a man who views humanity with the eye ofa “ :le- 
tective,” seeing vice or crime in every downcast 
visage and meditated escape from justice in every 
hastening foot (poor sophomore in the world’s uni- 
versity! Wise fool at life’s court!) 

«J did not know that I spoke aloud. Yes!” 

«« And have you lived thirty years to ask yourself 
such a stupid question ?” sneeredhe. “It is a story 
as old as that of Noah. Drunkenness and brutality 
The wife and daughter toil and starve, the husband’ 
and father riots and wastes! Painful saving and 
hideous pillage, with vice on both sides, mayhap, 
to balance things somewhat. Bah! excuse the 
platitude, but such is life. You ought to know 
ig 1” 

¢ “I do; and therefore know also that there is more 
than this. No two snowflakes are alike in form, 
nor catch the same rays of light, yet all have the 
same substance and fall toward the same ultimate 
end.” 

“ Agreed! But knowing this commencement and 
end, of what use to investigate the varieties of 
figure or inclinations of descent? Question those 
women, you will fiud my solution accurate.” 

‘+] will, if only to read you a lesson for once that 
may pierce the bark of your cynicism, and let out 
a drop of the milk of human sympathy. George” — 
to the waiter—“ go ask that woman with the young 

‘rl out there, just coming down the Saving-fund 
steps, to walk up here fora moment. Tell her——” 

“That she will ‘hear something to her advan- 
tage,’ as the advertisements have it,” interrupted 

my comfpanien, “that will be sure to bring her; 
gelfishness is the unversal loadstone !” 





George went out and returned, ushering in the | woful error in treatiue it with levity! Believe me, 


tvo. 
The elder, upon a nearer view, was uuniistakably 
the wreck of considerable former beauty, which 


was renewed in her daughter, though evidently of | 


more fragile materials. If I maybe allowed I would 
liken the mother to a once trim and gallant vessel, 
now warped and strained and defaced, though still 
retaining traces of its graceful form and rich mould- 
ings. The child to a slerder, delicate barge, repro- 
ducing the symmetrical curves and lines of the 
parent vessel, but fitted only for a pleasure voyage 
over summer seas, with Hope at the helm and Love 
in the cabin. Such rough weather as she had ap- 
parently encountered was visible in the listless air 
and weary eye already gaining upon her. I spoke 
to the mother. She replied in such English that I 
knew her at once to be French, and continued the 
dialogue in that tongue. 

“You are from France ?” 

‘* From Lyons, sir.” 

** How long since ?” 

“Very long—seven years!” 

“In this city during these years ?” 

‘Oh, no, sir! First in New Orleans, then in St. 
Louis; finally here a year ago.” 

“That wis your husband I saw with you?” 

“ Alas! yes, sir.” 

“A Frenchman? Pardon me, I do not ask these 
questions from idle curiosity, as I will prove to 
you directly.” 

“Monsieur is very good, and it rejoices me to 
speak my native tongue with a gentleman who” 
(compliments omitted). ‘‘My husband is a Pole by 
birth, but lived locg in France. He speaks many 
languages.” 

‘* Ah! he was perhaps then a courier ?” 

“Monsieur has said it. He was a ‘Courier 
Royal.’ ” . 

“ And dis out of employment, from——.” 

“From careless habits—from love of wine—what 
doI know? Alas! poor Adolph!” 

“Did I not tell you,” exclaimed Fitz. 
old story.” 

“What brought you to America ?” 

“Adolph would have it so—/e vouliit.” 

“And from New Orleans to St. Louis, and 
here ?” 

“ Tl le voulit.” 

“‘But your Adolph is a dr-——” 

* Alas! he is my husband, and her father.” 

‘But he wanted to ste—I would say take your 
deposit-book.” 

*‘ Because I lied to him, sir. I told him there 
was nothing in the bank, when there was, in fact, 
ten dollars ; but it was to pay for Juliette’s learning 
to use the new sewing-machine.” 

** She is a seamstress then ?” 

“ A dressmaker, sir, and modiste.”’ 

“ And you?” 

“T make artificial flowers and repair lace.” 

“These things should pay well.” 

“Well enough, if Adolph did not require so 
much.” 

‘*For what ?” 

“What doI know! Pour s’amuser ! He ennui’s 
himself in this sad country, he says.” 

A tear trembled on her eyelash. 

Fitz was getting fidgetty. I continued: 

‘Well, my good dame, I am sincerely sorry for 
you. ButI did not ask you in here to offer you 
empty sympathy. You have rendered me a ser- 
vice. I am not rich.” (Bohemia rich! quelle 
idée!) ‘Yet I wish to repay you. Accept this pre- 
sent trifle, and give me your address. I should 
like to—to say a word to your husband,” And I 
tendered her a gold piece—value $2 50. 

‘‘Pardon, monsieur. We do not beg. It has 
done me good to speak with monsieur. I rarely 
encounter gentlemen who——” (compliments cut 
again.) 

‘¢ Permit me, then, to offer it to mademoiselle as 
a Christmas gift.” 

The young girl half extended her hand, and 
smiled. 

What splendid eyes she had, and milk-white 
teeth! 

But her mother interposed. 

Juliette thanks you much, but we do not beg.” 

“ Mais, maman,”’ murmured Juliette; “ we will 
give it to mon pére, and it may save us a little 
longer from hearing him again make that dread- 
ful-——” 

Hush! my child! Adieu, messieurs.” 

“Stop!” cried I. ‘I will not take your service 
for nothing, even though you have rendered it un- 
knowingly. Tell me what horror you allude to, 
ma’meelle. I will be your friend y 

‘Ha! ha!” laughed Fitz. “A bachelor of thirty 
offering to be the virtuous protecter of innocence 
in the form of a pretty French mantuamaker of 
sixteen” —(this in English). ‘‘ Admirable, upon my 
word!” 

“Silence, you sceptic! I mean whatI say and 
no more. Will you trust me, ma’amselle ?” 

And the mother seemed vexed by_ the laugh, and 
again interfered, saying drily : 

“Tt is nothing. We thank you. 

“* And your address ?” 

“It is true. But for what good to give it you?” 

“For nothing else, that I swear to you!” 

“ Well, sir, 1am called Madame Morwitz. We 
live in Clay street, No. 30.” 

They were gone! 





“ The 





Good-day.” 


II. 

“ Are you satisfied, most enlightened of philan- 
thropists ?” asked Fitz, as we walked officeward. 

“Not quite. I want to know the ‘dreadful’ 
thing proposed by that brute Adolph.” 

“Is that all?- I know it!” 

“Indeed! And what may it be, pray ?” 

“Pas grand’ chose, as Voltaire would say: 
merely the profitable—barter of his daughter's 
honor.” 

**Fitz,” said I, gravely, “ whether your infa- 
mous supposition be true or false, you commit a 





| he who goes about. flinging jibes and jests at the 
salient lollics a1 vices uf his fellows way find more 
than one peint from which his missile will re- 
bound, and not ouly fiy from the mark, but like 
the Australian boomerang, return upon his own 
| head, with a blow all the bitterer that it was blindly 
self-inflicted. Remember what one Bishop writ. 
| There never was more truth in less poetry—to wit : 


| Mankind, thouch s:tirists with jobations weary us, 
Hath only two weak points, if tairly reckon’d; 

The tirst of which is, trifling with things serious. 
That’s your case.” 

“And :eriousness in trifles is the second!” 


having no stomach for a homily, I’ll leave you. 
Good-day. 
mantuamaker.” 

Notwithstanding which, I am convinced Fitz 
had been touched on a soft spot by Madame Mor- 
witz’s story, as wellas by Mdlle. Juliette’s pretty 
face. And, being ashamed to confess it, took re- 
fuge in a sorry jest and a precipitate retreat. 

Au reste, the reader can judge for himself by 
what follows. 

A month passed. 

I contritely confess it. Scribbledom had driven 
M. Adolph, his wife, and even the dark-eyed Ju- 
liette from my memory. I had heard or seen no- 


my den. 

“Don Carlos,” said he, subsiding into the divan, 
‘‘manis a creature of impulse! Reason proper is 
amyth, and Experientia docet a foolish conceit! 
We are continually going and doing it again.” 

‘* Which means that you have been and done it, 
and therefore the ‘rest of mankind’ are feeble! 
You have ‘cut’ reason and experience, and these 
therefore are absurdities! Oh! Daniel the blind 
‘come to judgment!’ Go on! Possibly you will 
prove, by logic equally unanswerable, that having 
at length seen your error and repented thereof, 
therefore the human race male at large must at 
this moment be similarly engaged in perceiving 
and repenting of their blindness.” 

““Pshaw! Iam serious——” 

“*Then we’ve changed places in Bishop’s epi- 
gram——” f 
**Confound you! 
Madame Morwitz, a 

“What! You confess the soft impeachment ?” 

‘*By no means! Can you hold your tongue for 
five minutes? The fact is, madame’s apparent 
spirit, and her naive way of talking of her beast of 
an Adolph, intrigued me. Likewise her refusal of 
the gold piece. Somewhat too, perhaps, the bright 
eyes of ma’mselle. Inshort, the thing kept work- 
ing up, annoyingly, every aow andthen, in the— 
the—a—give us a simile!” 

‘‘Hasty pudding of your brain,” suggested I 
blandly. ’ 

*“Getout! After all, my real motive was a weak 
impulse of.curiosity. I wanted to know if Miss 
Juliette had held out against a renewal of that 
‘dreadful’ something of her father. I wanted to 
know if madame had given you the correct address. 
I wanted to know—I wanted to know, in fine, whe- 
ther they were artful impostors, which seemed 
quite likely, or cases of virtuous resignation and 
so forth. Besides, I—a— Well, I rang the bell 
of No. 30—like a ninny! Mademoiselle opened 
the door. They did live there th€n! Good! 
But a change had come over ma’mselle. She was 
charmingly attired, a slight bloom flushed her 
check, a diamond glittered upon her slender little 
finger. Hum! very bad! 

*«¢ Will monsieur walk into the saloon ?’ 

«* With pleasure.’ 

“* Monsieur would wish to see my mother ?” 

“* Of course.’ 

“That is, I saw that this was the answer she 
expected, and, though not specially desirous of a 
téte-a-téte with madame, gave it. 

‘‘Ma’mselle disappeared, and I took advantage 
of her rather prolonged absence to look critically 
over the saloon. Worse and worse! Two simply 
but tastefully furnished rooms, I assure you! Mir- 
rors, sofas, carved chairs, a Brussels carpet—all 
new! This was damning evidence. The ‘ dread- 
ful’ something had happened, and had not proved 
so dreadful after all! Whatagull Thad been! It 
only remained to ascertain what rdle madame had 
played in the drama, and whether you had made a 
lucky escape. 

‘“‘ Pondering thus, I heard loud voices above me, 
then a door violently slammed, a heavy foot on 
the stairway—the door opened and M. Adolph pre- 
sented himself. His exterior was vastly improved, 
but his face still effervesced. A trap, thought I, 
putting myself into a mental posture of defence. 

“«¢Your sarevitor, sar! You ‘av the ’onair to 
demand my wife,’ said M. Adolph, with a grand 
flourish, in polyglott English. 

‘* *Merely to—to say a word—on business.’ 

“* Ah! oui, je—I comprehend! You shall be 
the arocat. Sar, my wife is seck. She shall ’av 
the ’onair to see you to-morrow—alter to-morrow. 
But she makes me say to you that, if you ’av mo- 
ney, you shall do me the ’onair to leave it between 
my ’ands. Iam M. Morwitz, at your sarveece!’ 

““M. Adolph did not know me! Yet M. Adolph 
took me for the—the customer! He was a lawyer, 
then! But this indicated that it was madame, and 
not M. Adolph, who had—who—in short, she was 
the impostor—even worse than I suspected. I 
really felt sick! 

*“‘T therefore hastened to reply that I had no 
moncy, that monsicur was mistaken, thatit was of 
no consequence, etc., and bade him good day. On 
which M. Adolph escorted me, with immense flvu- 
rish, to the front door, but not without my catch- 
ing a glimpse of ma’mselle, at the stair-head, 
making deprecatory gestures, ard then kissing her 
hand to me, in a smiling au reveir sort of way, that 
completed my disgust. 

“‘ Now, oh! unsophisticated friend, you will ap- 


Let me talk! I’ve been to see 











A thousand compliments to the pretty | ° Ave : 
| interrupted, leaving its solution to your perspica- 


thing of them, when one morning Fitz walked into | 


preciate my recent apostrophe, and confess tha 
we were egregiously sold!” 

“Agreed! With this distinction, that I am by 
no means sure as to whetherit is I who hive been 
sold or you who have sold yourself. Your apos. 
trophe, as you call it, is quite applicable to your. 
self, inasmuch as you have permitted a first 
impression, or impulse, to lead you into evil suppo- 
sitions, which you have taken for granted without 
any rational evidence, and. ‘g 

“Told up! We will recapitulate alittle. Spo 
now. The woman told you an artful tale, to cx!) 





; your attention slily to her piqguanie damsel; she 
| refused your alms, trusting to make of you, di- 


“And that’s yours!” interrupted Fitg. ‘So, | 


rectly or indirectly, an income. For the same 
purpose she instructed ma’mse'le to allude, when a 
chance occurred, to the ‘ dreadful’ mystery, adrvitly 


city. Wherein she erred—but who would expect a 
‘bachelor of thirty so naif as that?” 
‘And the scene on the Saving-fund steps? And 


' her hesitancy in giving me her address ?” 





“As to the first, that explains itself. The 
drunken Adolph is a fact, and the rest is natura] 
enough, as far as that went. Her refusal, at first, 
to give you her address was another skilful raise of 
the value of her—her 

“Fitz! Fitz! you are horrible, with your cold- 
blooded cynicism! ‘You are worse than horrible~- 
you are ridiculous!” 

“Of course! because I disagree with you! 
Axiom : the conclusive proof of wisdom is the coin- 
cidence in opinion with us !—Jones, Brown, Robin. 
son, Don Carlos and ‘the rest of mankind.’ We 
will change the subject. What do think of the 
Patti?” 

And we talked esthetics till Fitz yawned and 
departed. 








III. 

My friend’s visit to Madame Morwitz disturbed 
met I knew that humanity was bad enough; but 
somehow I did not believe this one of its hideous 
aspects. Finally I determined to see and judge for 
myself. 

Let me make a clean breast of it. and confess 
that my strongest motive, in truth, was the desire 
of redeeming my character for shrewdness, and 
proving that I was no easier humbugged than the 
self-conceited Fitz. Such is human vanity! 

That afternoon I called at No. 30. 

Madame Morwitz was in the ‘saloon’ alone. 
Ma’mselle had gone to the opera—the opera, reader! 
That sounded badly! But she had gone with Mr. 
and Mrs. X., madame’s lawyer and his wife. That 
was better, at least, though strange at best; 
for—— 

Madame was in deep mourning, nervously, tear- 
fully joyous. In this manner she recounted tu me 
her petite histoire. 

“‘She was the only child of a wealthy tradesman 
of Lyons—a widower since her birth, which cost her 
mother’s life. Her father was a stern man. She 
used to think he accused her of her mother’s death. 
No matter! She was malheureuse at any rate. 
The courier, Adolph Morwitz, appeared, young 
then and handsome, gifted with many tongues, gal- 
lant and devoted. She loved him. Her father 
closed the door upon him angrily and scornfully—a 
courier, forsooth! Well,tken! She opened it and 
fled with her courier; but as his wife, before God 
andthe law! The parental door closed after her, 
never again to open. Alas! But for the first 
years there was sunshine. Adolph was in demand. 
She dwelt in pleasant Nismes, while he chaperoned 
English milords, and Russian seigneurs, and Span- 
ish excellencies over,the grand monde ; sometimes, 
even, American generals, colonelsfand honorables. 
Adolph was generous and saved little. He was con- 
vivial and wasted much. They had but one child— 
the little Juliette. Adolph became less generous and 
more convivial, until, enfin, he was no more in 
demand; until, alas! he found it best to come to 
America. And all these years no word from within 
the closed doors of the parental dwellin:. No 
replies to many—mais, very many letters, full of 
tears! So they came to New Orleans. 

** Monsieur knew the rest, or thereabouts. But 
what monsieur did not know was this! Monsieur 
sees they have the means of living—almost luxury! 
Well, then. The second day. after monsieur had 
the goodness to interrogate her, she, by accident, 
saw a letter advertised for her. She flew to the 
post. The letter was from Mr. Y., a good friend 
formerly, a lawyer, in New Orleans. It contained 
the announcement of her father’s death, several 
months back, and the information that she was his 
heiress. 

‘Search had been made after her from New 
Orleans, where it was known she had gone from 
France. Finally, Mr. Y. had heard she was in this 
city. He had written then, and he requested an 
answer by telegraph, immediately on reccipt of the 
letter. She flew tothe telegraph office. With joy, 
with sadness, she knew not what, she answered. 
In a week arrived another letter, with an enclosure 
—yes, mon Dieu! an énclosure of a thousand dol- 
lars, and a note of recommendation to Mr. X.., the 
lawyer; tenez, he who had taken Juliette to the 
opera! 

“ He has been very obliging, very condescending; 
but, enfin, there was something unfortunate. The 
property was left to her exclusively as a life estate, 
to pass to Juliette, on condition that they—that is, 
Juliette and herself—should return to [france 
within a year, leaving Adolph here, with an annu- 
ity so long as he did not seek to rejoin them. 
And,” added she sadly, “Adolph, my poor hus 
band! he will not stay, and yet he cannot return t 
Lyons, for—but n’importe! I am, mon Dieu! be¥ 
unfortunate I am! Adolph is terrible, monsie™ 
must know, when he is angry. He loves us; ob, 
that I am sure of!” 

“ Loves you!” exclaimed I, involuntarily think 
ing of Fitz’s interpretation of the ‘ dreadful’ som™® 
thing. However, I checked myself. There ¥** 
something noble, after all, in this woman's desp¢™ 
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——— 
ate passive clinging to her brute of a husband ! 
Why should I tear off the flimsy veil with which 
she endeavored to soften the hideous nakedness of 
his vices. And Juliette was at the opera! 


A facetious philosepher has divided the nature of | 


man into two species, viz: Human and French. 
There is more truth than wit in his division ! 

“Flow much—pardon my curiosity; it is that of 
a friend. How much is your wealth ?” asked I. 

« Thirty thousand francs a year.” 

« And the annuity offered your husband ?” 

« Five thousand.” 

‘It is more than—enough for his support,” cor- 
recting myself again, as I was about to add—than 
he deserves. ‘ And Malle. Juliette ?” 

“ Juliette! Well?” 

‘‘ Does she wish to remain or return ?” 

«Qh, the poor child! She is but an infant—she 
is crazy to see Paris a 

Human and French natures blend here, thought I. 

« And will your husband finally consent, think 
you?” 

” «J know nothing of it.” 

“ And if not ?” 

«“ Ah! monsieur, what canI say! He will, or he 
will not, as he pleases. We must wait.” 

“Suppose he resolves that you shall not go ?” 

«“ We must remain, I suppose.” 

«‘ What! lose your fortune! Lose the last hope 
of—of—” 

“Eh, monsieur; gue faire! What else to do! 
We shall be unfortunate, as always. Voila tout! 
But we hope Adolph may yield. He loves Juliette, 
and the poor child is very triste here.” 

What shall I call this phase of French nature? 
Fatalism, apathy, submission to Divine will? 
None, and yet all of these! 

The Mussulman bows to the stroke of misfortune, 
crying stoically: ‘‘ What is written is written! 
There is no God but God; and Mahomet is the 
prophet of God! Allah Kerim!” and lets the storm 
pass. 

The Gaul shrugs the shoulder, smiles a faint 
smile, and murmurs: ‘ C’est ennuyeux ; que faire? 
mais, apres tout, gu’ importe? Svil le faut?’ and 
other little eruptivenesses, meaning something like 
this: ‘To-day is here, yesterday gone, to-morrow 
tocome. Let us enjoy to-day! To-morrow must 
take care of itself!” 

Soliloquizing thus I bade Madame Morwitz good 
evening. Going down the steps I encountered M. 
Morwitz asleep on the bottom one, with his hat in 
his lap, and a fragment of brick in it, just deposited 
there by a small boy, then disappearing rapidly up 
the street. I helped M. Morwitz into his house and 
went my way reflectively. 

At last, then, the rffystery was sulved—and I was 
right; and it was Fitz who had gulled himself. 

Madame Morwitz was only a weak-hearted, un- 
fortunate woman. Adoiph was an unmitigated 
brute, deserving of continuous pillory and shower- 
bath, relieved by occasional whipping-post. Juli- 
ette—well, Juliette was a pretty French demoiselle 
of sixteen or thereabout; nothing more. 

All this I told Fitz next morning. 

To which he answered: “That, granting the 
affair to be as I put it, it was, after all, an excep- 
tional one, and proved nothing.” 

Vanity being satisfied, Idid not argue the ques- 
tion further. Thus ends my story. Is there a 
moral in it? I belicve so, and I wish the reader 
may see it! 

If any further information of the Morwitz family 
be desired, the seekers may address the proprietor 
of the demesne known as No. 30 (Clay street)— 
if they can find him. 

My own conviction is, that the mother and 
daughter returned to France, and that Monsieur 
Adolph remained to imbibe his annuity in this 
country of abundant alcohol. 

Why doI think so? 

Because—because—how I hate impertinent ques- 
tions—well, then, because Ma’mselle Juliette was 
“‘crazy to see Paris!” 


J. H. 
IIE GREATEST OPP(/RTUNITY EVER OF- 


¥ERED TO SECURE GOOD JEWELLERY 
AT LOW PRICES. 


100,000 


WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELLERY, GOLD PENS, 
BRACELETS, LOCKETS, RINGS, GENTS’ PINS, 
SLEEVE-BUTTONS, STUDS, ETC., ETC,, 

ETC,, 


Worth $500,000, 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without ard 
to value, and not to be paid for till you know you 
are to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will 
inform you what you can have for $1, and at the same 
time get our Circular containing full list snd particu- 
lars, also terms to Agents, which we want in every 
Regiment and Town in the country. 

‘J. H. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


MILLERS*OO7HAIR DYE 


Cheg 
, Leapest, best, and most permanentin use, Try it. 
aoa at all Druggists. Depot, 56 Dey Street, N. Y. 





Mackenzie’s Patent Cantering Horses 


Run rapidly over the 

+ propelled by 
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weight of the 

er. e most de- 
lightful out-door ex 
ercise that could be 
devised for Boys and 
Girls. Send for an 
‘lustrated Cireular. 


Sold by 
STEPH. W. SMITH, 
498 Broadway. 








TIFFANY & Co., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 
Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
are, Brouzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of 
Art and Luxury. 
No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
House 1x Pagis, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


INCIDENTS OF CAMP LIFE! 


Being events that have actually transpired im the 
American Camp during the present Rebellion. 


Large 12mo; 72 pages. Price 15 Cents, mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


T. R. DAWLEY, Publisher, 
Nos. 28, 30 and 32 Centre Street, N. Y. 
Sold by the Trade everywhere. 
CONTENTS: 
The Snake-Hunters of Western Virginia, or the 
- “Moccasin Rangers.” 
An Inquisitive Kebei, or Tapping the Lightning. 
An Exciting Incident of Picket Life. 
How the Rebels Like Yankee Coffee. 
A Picturesque Rebel Army. 
Vaccination in the Army, or Irisy Wit. 
Couldn’t stand it, or the last of Six. 
An Incident of the Battles of the Forts. 
mes between Pickets 





Extraordinary oe hic S —Notes from the 
Di of a Secesh Tel phic Operator—A Curi- 
ous Chapter in the History of the War. 


Hurst, the Tennessee Scout; or, the Persecutions of 
a Union man in Tennessee. 

The Rebels and the Telegraph; or, Shelter Temts for 
General Pope’s Army at Bull Kun. 

Preserving the Constitution; or, an Incident attend- 
ing the operations of the Mackerel Brigade. 

Daring Adventure by Union Soldiers. 

Burnside and the Fisherman. 

Drubbing a Prisoner; or, Pat and the F. F. V. 

The Burning of Cotton; or, a Dissimilar Result. 

A Female Secesh. 

Probable Tragic Close of an Eventful Career. 

Gen, McCall’s First co 

What they all need—Wash your Head, Susanna. 

A New York Heroine. 

Not unless they lay down their Arma. 

An F. F. V. outwitted by a Chicago Fire Zouave. 

Take your choice, Madame. 

A Remarkable Escape. 

A Maryland Unionist; or, Col. Gordon’s reception at 
Fredericks. 

Joking on the Battlefield—Hallo, Lobsters, we are 
Union men. 

California Joe at his work. 

The Wrong Way—A funny mistake. 

Carson, the Scout—Not Kit. 

Drumming a Coward out of Camp. 

Rebels caught in their own Trap. 

A Demijohn Drilled and its contents Spiked; or, Ad- 
vance bettle and draw stopper. 

An Incident of the Williamsburg Battle. 

Clearing the Battle-field after an Engagement. 

A Yankee Trick in Missouri. 


ARMY TS! ARMY SHIRTS!! 
fea tte SHIRT STORE, 
823 CANAL STREET, N. Y, 


SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 


e to measure at the lowest possible prices 





and fit guaranteed. 
a@- Family Supply Store ot Kosoms. Collars and 
Wristbands, for 3) making. 366-910 





A Beautiful Microscope for 28 cts., 


M4¢sFriInG 500 times, mailed on receijst 
of price. Five of different powers, $. <Ad- 
dress F, B. BOWEN, Box 220, Bostom, Mass, ° 





“¢ Woustaches and Whiskers in 42 Days.” 
Hunting, Fishing and many other GREAT SECRETS, 
allin the BOOK OF WONDERS. 8,000 sold. 9th 
- Price only 20 cts. Sfor $i. Mailed free, 
Address C, E. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 





Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Pay, &c.—COLLINS 
& HUGHS, of No. 16 Nassau Street, New York, col- 
lect Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Pay, Bounty and Prize 
Money; also, Pensions for disabled Soldiers, etc. 
Money advanced on approved claims. 390-4 


FINELE & LYON 


SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Produce the best Family Sewing Machine in use— 
simple in construction—durable in all its parte— 

ily understood without instruction— certain of 
stitch on every kind of fabric—adapted to wride range 
of work without change or adjustme nt—n e 
straight—tension positive—and no taking apart ma- 
chine to clean or oil. 

These are peculiar facts, and will det ermine the 
choice of every purchaser having the opp ortunity of 
knowing them. 

Please call and examine, or send for a Circular. 
Agents wanted. 

0000 OFFICE, Ne. 538 Broadway, N. Y. 








$2 TC $5 PER DAY !—Agents, local and travel- 
ling, wanted everywhere. Busine ss honorable, 
EASY attractive. ticle of quick’ sale, good 
profits, and alike useful to citizen or s ldier, man 
woman orchild. Full particulars sent /r: se, or box of 
samples by mail, 31 cents. Cc. J. BES TOR, 
390-4 271 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 





The Secret Art.—Gambling Exposed. Advan- 
- or Marked Cards, etc. Address G. V7. B., Box 
, Philadelphia, Pa, Six new patteras. 





To Persons of Every Class.—A. new and 
valuable method ; one that will be the source of giving 
an easy and comfortable life to thousands. This 
knowledge will be the means of lighting up the 
smiles of gladness and of plenty round many a hearth 
stone. It requires very little expense or labor. 
Price 25 cents. Address, with confidence, 
FRANS FARNUM, 
P. O. Box 479, Worcester, Mass. 


Gillies’ Old Plantation Coffee, 25 Cents 
PER POUND.—To all lovers of fine-flavored Coffec 
we offer a superior beverage to any heretofore sold 
in this market. It is superior to Coffees usually sold, 
such as Java, Maracaibo, Mocha, etc. Hotels, Private 
Families, Boarding-houses, Restaurants, etc., will 
find the Old Plantation Coffee to contain a perfect 
uniformity of strength and flavor. Put upin 1 pound 








packages, 60 pounds in a case. with full 4 rections for | 
use. For sale by Grocers generally. Price 25 cents 
per pound. Liberal discount to the trade. 
WRIGHT GILLIES & BRO., 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
390-9 233, 235 and 237 ‘Washington St., N. Y. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 


Playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10; 12, 16 and 


$16. WATCHES. 16 


Ladies’ Watches. A fine heavy tiold Plate Patent 
Lever Silver Hunting Case W equal to solid 18 k 
Gold Watches in finish and general appearance. 

for a Circular. J. L. FERGUSON 

3810 208 Broadway, N. Y. 




















"These Machines have io the First Premium at 





the State Fairs last held Virgins 
New York Michigan, nia, 
New Jersey, —y ’ North Carolina, 
Ohio, Missouri, Alabama, 
I Kentucky, California. 
Illinois, 


see, 
Including every State Fair where exhibited in 1862. 

a@ The WORK made upon the Grover & Baker 
Machine has taken the First Premium at every Fair 
in yh United States where it has been exhibited to 
this date. 

Machines furnished of the same patterns and at the 
same price, either the Grover & Baker Stitch 
or the Shuttle Stitch, as customers prefer. 

GROVER & BAKER S&S. M. CO. 


0000 495 Broadway, New York. 


Price $12.—A Week’s Washing may be done in 
tvo hours without Soaki Rubbing or Boiling, b 
JOHNSON’S UNION ASHING MACHINE, 
which is universally admitted to be the most perfect 
in use. Call and see it in operation at our Depot, 457 
Broadway, N. Y. J. JOHNSON & CO. 

N. B.—We have just completed a smaller size, price 
$8, for Nursery Washing. 0000 


Price $8.— Johnson’s Union Clothes 
WRINGER, with Galvanized Iron Frames and Cogs, 
is the best, the most simple and the most durable in 
existence, and fits any tub or box. 

J. JOHNSON & CO., 457 Broadway, N. Y. 


FRINNDS OF SOLDIERS! 


LL Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wash. 

ington, Fortress Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, 
Newberve, Port Royal,ara all other places, should 
be sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 000 


TPN aromen. ATM 


STEINWAY & SONS, Nos. 8 and 8 Walker 
Stree*, N. Y., were awarded a FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 
at the late Great International Exhibition, London. 
There were two hundred and sixty-nine pianos from 
all parts of the world entered for competition. 

special correspcndent of the New York Times 


Bays: 
z Messrs. Steinway’s endorsement by the Jurors is 

emphatic, and stronger and more to the point thar 

that ofany European maker.” 0000 

















Howard Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Valuable Reports on Virulent and Chronic Diseases, 


4 and Physical Debility. Sert in sealed letter en- 


velopes, free of charge. Address DR. J. SKILLIN 
HO GHTON, HOWARD ASSOCIATION, No. 2 
South-Ninth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 388 910 





Read, Mark and Learn the contents of that 
invaluable work, ‘“‘ The Illustrated Marriage Guide 
and Medical Adviser,” by WM. EARL, M. D., 186 


s. Mailed everywhere in sealed envelopes, on 
receipt of 25 cents (stamps). Address 58 White St., 
New York. 





BSee—A Speculation—n the outside page. 000 


The Cheapest Ji House in the World, Cir- 
culars sent free. Address J. A. SALISBURY, 
Agent, Providence, RB. I. 382-940 


CORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Offers unusual advantages in situation, easy of access, 
and free from injurious influences. 
MILITARY DRILL AND DISCIPLINE, 
STRICT BUT KIND, 

A feature of the School. 
ALFRED COX ROE, Principal, 
Cornwall, Orange Co., N. Y. 








384-4365 
The Harly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEO;iE, 


And the early potenticty Gocine of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the 











24 Tunes, and in all styles and sizes, 
with can Melodies, Operas, 
Dances, etc., and varying in price 
from $2.00 to $250.0. 

M. J. PAILLARD, 
Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 
Musical Boxes repaired. 000 





vous Debili 
of the Vital 
for Haye pe Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

aa Fai! not to send two red Stamps and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


he fe to the Troy Lung and ents Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat an 
Langs, No. 96 Fifth 8t., Troy, N. Y. 378-90 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 

M* Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 

six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without 

stain or injury to the skin. Price $i—sent by mail, 


post free, to Sd on receipt of an order. 
R. G, GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., New York, 


, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 





60 A MONTH! We want Agents at $60 a 
month, expenses paid, to sell our Everlasting 
‘encils, Oriental Burners, and 13 other new, useful 
and curious articles. Fifteen Circulars scnt free, 
—™ SHAW & CLARK, ‘iddoio-d, Maine, 
2 





MIND YOUR HAIR. 
le’s H on Fluid..Restores and Dresses Hair. 
Boplers Electric Hair Dye......... Best in the World. 
Bogle’s Balm of Cytheria....Cures Tan and Pimples. 
Surpass all others. Cheapest, best and most reli- 
able. Try! Beconvinced, Sold by all sts. 
awtf Ww. BOGLE, ston. 


ve subject, the cause of Ner- | 


uids, the mysterious and hidden causes | 


| cents. 


50,000 AGENTS WANTED 
RARE OPPORTUNITY: 





| 75,000 Watches, Chains,. Leckets, 


BRACELETS, RINGS, 
GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, &c., 


Worth $100,000, 


ld for One Dollar each, without regard to 
- =. and not to be paid for ‘till you know 
what you are to get. 


Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes and 
ed; and when o » are taken out with. 
out regard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving ail 
afair chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you wit! 
see what you can have, and then it is at your option t 
send one dollar and take the article or not. 
In all transactions by mail we shall charge for for- 
warding the Certificates, paying stage, and Goteg 
the business, 25 cts. each, which must be inclo: 
when the Certificate is sent for. Five Certificates will 
be sent for $1, eleven for $2, thirty for $5, sixty-five 
for $10, and one hundred for $15. 

AGENTS.—Those ome Agents will be allowed 
10 cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided 
their remittance amounts to $1. Agents will collect 
25 cts. for every Certificate and remit 15 cts to us, 
either in cash or postage stamps. With the Certificate 
will be sent a C giving full instructions to 
Agents. Address 


8. M. WARD & CO., 
Box 4876, New York. 
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SCROFULA AND SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 


S a concentrated extract of Para Sarsapa- 
rilla. so combined with other substanees of still 
pony alterative power as to afford an effective anti- 
ote for diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to care. Such 
a remedy is surely wanted by those whe suffer from 
Strumous complaints, and that one which will aceom- 
lish their eure must prove of immense serviee to this 
forge class of our afflicted fellow-citizens. How com- 
pletely this eompound will do.it has been prover by 
experiment on many of the worst cases to be found 
in the following eomplaints : 


SCROFULA AND SCROFULOUS COMPLAINTS, ERvP- 
TIONS AND ERUPTIVE DISEASES, ULCERS, PLMPLES, 
BLotcHes, Tumors, SALT RHEUM, SCALD MEAD, 
SYPHILIS AND SYFPHILITIC AFFECTIONS, MERCU- 
RIAL DISEASE, Dropsy, NEURALGIA oR Tic DoL- 
OREUX, DEBILITY, DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION, 
ERYSIPELAS, Rose on ST. ANTHONY’s FIRE, and 
indeed the whole class of complaints arising from 
IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD. 


This compound will be found a great promoter of 
health, when taken in the spring, to expel the foul 
humors which fester in the b at that season of the 
— By the timely expulsion of them many rank- 

ing disorders are nip inthe bud. Multitudes can, 
by the aid ef this remedy, spare themselves from the 
endurance of foul eruptions amd ulcerous sores, 
through which the system will strive to rid itself of 
cerruptions, if not assisted to do this through the 
natural channels of the body by an alterative medi- 
cine. Cleanse out the vitiated blood whenever you 
find its impurities bursting through the skin in pim- 
les, eruptions or sores; cleanse it when you find it 
8 obstructed and sluggish in the veins; cleanse it 
whenever it is foul, and your ——- will tell you 
when. Even where no particular disorder is hit, 
pom enjoy better health and live longer for cleans- 
ng the blood. Keep the blood healthy, and all is 
well; but with the pabulum of life disordered, there 
can be no lasting health. Sooner or later something 
must go wrong, and the great machinery of life is dis- 


ordered or overthrown. 
During late years the public have been misled by 
ve a quart of Extract of 


iarge bottles, apmey = | 
Sarsaparilla for one dollar. ost of these have been 


frauds upon the sick, for they not only contain little, 
if any, Sarsaj arilla, but often no curative properties 
whatever. ence, bitter and painful disappointment 
has followed the use of the various extracts of Sarsa- 
— which flood the market, until the name itsclf 
8 justly despised, and has become synonymous with 
imposition and cheat, Still Te call this compound 
Sarsaparilla, and intend to supply such a remedy as 
shali rescue the name from the load ot obloquy whie h 
rests upon it. And we think we have ground for be- 
lieving it has virtues which are irresistible by the or- 
dinary run of the diseases it is intended to cure. 

Prepares by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, 
—_, Price $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles in one pack-, 
age, $0. 





MINIATURES ON IVORY, Etc. 
MR. and MISS WAGNER, 





ARTISTS, 
Studio Building (Dodworth’s), 204 Fifth Avenue, 
000 Opposite Madison Square, 





WEDDING CARDS & 


Celebrated Engraved Cards sold ly at J. EVERDELL’ 
Old ay 302 Seeaduen, oon Dames St, N.Y. - 
(2 Established ‘ For Spécimen by Mail, two stampa 
000 





$ Agents Wanted—To sell Patent Match Safe 
or vest pocket, silver plated. Samples by mail 40 

Send stamp for Circuiar. 8, YW. RICE & Co. 
434 Chestnut St., Phila. 339-90” 


MUBEBAY, EDDY & CO.’s 


LOTTERIES ! 








AUTHORIZED BY THE STATES er 


Missouri, 


| draw daily, in public, under the superintendence of 


sworn Commissioners, 


&@ The Managers’ Offices are located at Covington, 
Kentucky, and St. Louis, Missouri, 


PRIZES VARY 


FROM $2 50 to $100,000!" 


TICKETS FROM $2 50 TO $20: 
aa Circulars, giving full explanation and the 


| Schemes to be drawn, will be sent, free of expense 
by addressing 


| 


MURRAY, EDDY & CO., Covington, Kentucky 
on, 


MURRAY, EDDY & C@., St, Leuis, Missouri 
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STERLING'S AMBROSIA 





DE. G@S AMBROSIA is a stimulating 
oily extract of Roots, Barks aud Herbs. It wil cure 
all tiseases of the scalp, and itching of the head; en- 
ey —— dandruff, — = hair from fall- 

ng out, or from turning premature caus 
it 40 grow thick and long. It is outely "ditterent 


from all other reparation and can relied on. 
DR. H. H. STERLING, 493 Broadway, New York 
Yor sale by sts. Put up in a box containing 
two bottles. 


ice $1. 








To Consumptives. 


HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConsUMPTION, 18 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure, To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Broachitéie, dc. The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable 
and he hopes every sufferer wil try his remedy, as 1 
wiil cost them nothing, and may proveablessing Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON 


372-840 Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 





Trisses—Dr. Riggs’ Hard Rubber Multi- 
pedal Truss 
Challenges comparison with any Truss known. Water- 
proof, always ciean, and cannot be worn out. Also, 
a Varicocele Truss and a Hard Rubber Spring Sup- 
porter. Send Stamp for Circular. 
° OFFICE, No. 2 BARCLAY BST., N. Y. 





MOORE'S & POND'S 
CARTRIDGE REVOLVERS! 






J. W. STORRS, Agt., 


286 Broadway. 

SMITH & WESSON having obtained decisions in 

the U. 8. Courts establishing their right to all Cart- 

ridge Revolvers loading at the breech, now offer for 

sale the above kinds, each three lengths, four, five 

eee, all carrying 8. & W.’s No. 2 Cartridges. 
1 


FAIRBANKS’S 


SCALE WAREHOUSE 
RHpMOVED 





— 


FROM No. 189 BROADWAY TO 


No. 252 BROADWAY, 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL. 


2 
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ULKY CURRENCY. 


HosBanp (returning from mar et)—“ This +s all the change 1 could get—I had to take 
these or nothing!” 





Army Watches.—A Beautiul Engraved Gold 
Plated Watch, Lever Cap, Engliss movements—per- 
fect timekeepers, sent free, by mail, for only a 
Solid Silver, same as above,$5. (HAS, P. NORTON 

° 


A SPECULATION. 





In Camp or Disc d, are maki easily $19 per day | © CO., 38 and 40 Ann St, N. Y. 
— our GREAT, NEW and wonderful Union Prize 
ana Stati Pack mtaining Fine Writing 





g go 

Materials, Games, Likenesses of Heroes, Camp Com- 
pantone Hints, Receipts, Fancy and useful articles, 

ich Gifts of Jewellery, etc., etc., worth over $1, for 
only 25 cents. Unique, uable and us . Just 
the thing for a present to your friend in the Army. 
Every Soldier wants one, and no Family should 
without them. Soldiers in Camp can act as Agents, 
and make money fast. A SPLENDID WATCH, war- 
ranted as a perfect timekeeper, presented free to all 
who act as Agents. Profits immense. Sales quick. 
Packages in endless variety and at all prices. Agents 
wan’ all through the Country. md for NEW 
Circulars for 1863, containing EXTRA inducements. 
8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau street, N. Y. 
Largest and oldest Prize Package House in the world. 


STAMMERING. 


Cured by Bates’s Patent Scie Appliances, the 
only known means for the rapid ahd permanent cure 
of Stammering, Stuttering, etc. They took the Prize 
MEDAL at the last London Exhibition, and of which 
the JUlustrated London News of August, 1862, says: 

“Mr. Bates, of Philadelphia, shows some small and 
ingenious instruments for the treatment of Stammer- 
ing, the effect of which on an individual so afflicted is 
really remarkable.” 

For pamphlets and drawings describing the same, 
address H. C. L. MEARS, 277 W. 23d Street, New 
York. P. 0. Box 5076. 390-10 


Ladies’ India-Rubber Pages, only 20 cents 
each. A new and perfect article for holding Ladies’ 
dresses from the sidewalk in damp an 
weather; also useful about house. Forwarded to any 


) | sf ) ry ITY CO 
| 0) OB 520M Mare) ome 6 o , 

1 —ATry , = ean ~~ 
FRENCH YOK! SHIRTS. 
REMOVEDI O 
103 BROADYAY, N.Y., 

have on and 
LARGEST ASSARTAEFAT OF 
SHIRTS 4D DRAWERS, 
Made © 
LAMBS WOL, 
SILK, SHAKER FANNEL, 
WHITE AND SCAEET FLANNEI 
CANTON FLANNEL ND BUCKSKIN 
Algo Ju t Reece 
A New Lot of 
ROBES DE CHAMRE 
At Wholesale and etatl. for Cash 
at lessthan thusual prices 


THE 
UNDER 





MERINO 


ived Om Manufactory 





CIRCULAR, CONTAING DRAWINGS AND 
PRICES, SNT FREE. 








ency.—The best the Union for Gents’ or 

Ladies’ PATENT INELIBLE PENCIL. Sam- 
ples, etc., sent for 30c, jdress iE. P.CLARK, 

389-900 ox 21, Northampton, Mass, 


75 ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF THE 


LATEST FASHIONS! 


AND A SUPERB COLORED STEEL 
FASHION PLATE, 


Being more than all the other Maga. 
zines combined. 


The April rumber of FRANK LESLIE’s 
LADIES’ MAGAZINE is the most bri). 
liant Fashion Magazine ever published. 
In addition to numerous Engravings jl. 
lustrating the Romances and Literature 
of the month, it contains the unprece- 
dented number of 75 illustrations. 

FRANK LESLIE’S LADIES’ MAGAZINE 
contains the Fashions long before they 
appear in other periodicals, the publisher 
having made special arrangements with 
his Agents in Paris, Berlin and London 
to transmit them to him in advance of 
their becoming the mode in those cities, 
while his facilities for executing en- 
gravings are so extensive and perfect, 
that he can reproduce them a few hours 
after they are received. Price 25 cents 
anumber. For sale by all News Agents 
and Booksellers. 


FRANK LESLIE, 
19 City Hall Square, N. Y. 


GIVEN AWAY.—The last New Novel, 

AvuRoRA FLoyp; oR, THE BANKER’s 
DAUGHTER, by Miss M. E. Braddon, 
author of Lady Audley’s Secret, con- 
taining 360 small octavo pages, beauti- 
fully printed on fine white paper, with 
an illustration by one of our best Artists 
—mailed free to any person forwarding 
$3 for Frank Lesum’s Lapis’ MaGa- 
ZINE. 


—_—_—_— 





“WARDS 
PERFECT FITTING 


; SHIRTS. 


Made to Measure at $24, $30, $36 and 
$42 PER DOZEN. 
SELF-MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS. 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars 
om free everywhere. 

RENCH FLANNEL ARMY S 
and $33 per dozen. ee 


AGENTS WANTED. 


a H. WARD, from London, No, 387 Broadway. 








Particular Notice.—Don’t fail to read 8. M. 





WAED & CO,’S notice on the inside of this sheet. 





address, postpaid, on ven’ of 20 cents, Postal Cur- 
rency. Address H. A. HALL & CO., at their India- 
Rubber Warehouse, 8 Milk Street, ston, where 
the trade and oer ene else are supplied with all 
kinds of India-Rubber Goods, at prices the 
amount of their orders entitle them to. ° 


CRAIG MICROSCOPE! 


This is the best and cheapest Micro- 
scop:in the world for general use. It 
requires no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about 100 diameters, or 10,000 times, and 
is so simple that a child can use it. It 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
the receipt of $2 25, or with six beauti- 
ful mounted objects for $3. Address 


Z. HENRY CRAIG, 182 Centre 8t., N.Y. 
A liberal discount to the trade. 390-40 


Now Reac for 

















A Heretofore Unsupplied Want! 


THE 


NATIONAL ALMANAC 


ND 


Annual Record for 1868, 


Furnishing more full, accurate, recent and interesting 
information concerning the present condition 
of our country than has ever been 
issued in any single volume. 


In the extent, fulness and accuracy 
and the variety and completeness of its details, it iz 
believed that THE NATIONAL ALMANAC far 
surpasses any previous statistical work on the United 
States, and that it must become such a handbook of 
reference for everything appertaining to our NA- 
TIONAL, MILITARY and NAVAL condition as 
every person will need. 

Notwithstanding the large amount expended in 
getting up this work (over $5,000), and the high price / 
of paper, it is furnished at a very low price. 

12mo, 700 pages, bound in Boards, price $1, or sub- 
stantially bound in Muslin, $1 25. . 

Sent free, by mail, on receipt of price. Address 

GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, 
628 and 630 Chestnut St., Phila. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. ° 


of its statistics, 








AGENTS WANTED! For Circulars and terms in- 
closet stamp. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau 8&t., N. Or 





Chicago, 


Gold Pens at Wholesale and Retail. GENUINE 
GOODS! Send for Circular. The best FOUNTAIN 
PEN in the world. G. F. HAWKES, 

° 64 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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=~ Pd A CONTAINING 

Recent and valuable improvements have been made . = Ie 
in the construction of this Chimney, and it is now x >; 
offered to the public as a PERFECT ARTICLE. It is 7 1 H | M O R O [ S 
warranted not to crack or break in any manner from fie Z 
“ overheating” or changes, of aa to 2 on ° 
last, with ordinary care, just as long as mp on ‘ \ 
which it is used, SNS. ENGRAVINGS, 

It gives us getietaetion to announee aes we have = ae 
completed such arrangements ag will e le us, we —- <— : AND 
trust, from the greceet om. be supply ¥  Gaens =r’ ~ 
fe is NEW CHIMNEY us n c, : 
ions vaible for us to do. on > A 32 Pages of the Pleasantest Reading in the World 

ample boxes, containing Chimneys of all sizes ~~, p 

= styles, = cards, price list, etc., furnished per P PA - Being a perfect MMange of Wit, Humor and Fiction—for the 

xpress for $1 25. x — Camp, the Fireside, the Railroad and the 

UNION LAMP CHIMNEY MPG. CO. Se ae laces 
© 48 Fulton St., N. Y. = old Hiverywhere.| apart 
‘ IN Lid 
SAINT CATHERINE 
THER 


APRIL, 





Price 10 Cents, 





CA 


THE COLLEGE OF SI 


ST. PAUL, M 


















































































